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The Return of Lutherans and 


Other Protestants 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


le SEEMS ALMOST PREPOSTEROUS that even a 
negligible fraction of that most vigorous and 
tenacious body of Protestants—the Lutherans in 
Germany who managed to survive the most em- 
barrassing and confusing debacles of their church 
organization after the downfall of the Kaiser and 
the princes, as well as the collapse of their Nazi- 
ridden Church government in the very land of 
their origin—would consider a return to the 
Church of Rome. Yet there are surprising signs 
pointing in that very direction; signs that may be 
overlooked or misinterpreted because of the pres- 
ence of other seemingly contradictory portents. 
While some Lutherans in America—notably those 
of the Lutheran Synod in Texas—still look with 
suspicion on the Catholic Church, many Lutherans 
of Europe, like the venerable Landes-Bishop 
Wurm of Wuerttemberg, no longer maintain the 
dogma of Martin Luther that the Papacy is the 
institution of the Anti-Christ. 

On the other hand, during the past few years 
we have had to witness the depressing spectacle 
of Protestant pilgrimages to Moscow’s stooges. 
Particularly in Germany some Protestant clergy- 
men have looked gullibly to the East, obviously 
under political motivation in the hope of bringing 
about reunion with their old strongholds now 
under Russian occupation. Far from turning to 
the successor of St. Peter, or even to the free 
Orthodox churches of the West, these men pre- 
fer to go to Moscow. 


"White for the Harvest” 
In the face of such a situation why are we 
optimistic? Why do we hold that these fields 
“are already white for the harvest?”’ This thought 


tribes into rebellion. 


Gerhard A. Fittkau, $.1.D.—New York 


may bewilder us no less than it bewildered the 
Apostles when Our Lord spoke these words 
originally to them, as He pointed to the rolling 
fields of Sichar in Samaria. 


Our readers will recall that Samaria was to 
every believing Jew the country of heretics. The 
sanctuary of the Samaritans on Mount Garocim 
had been a place of abominable idolatry ever 
since it was first erected by Jeroboam, the servant 
of Solomon, who upon returning from exile in 
Egypt after the King’s death, led the ten Northern 
Because of the decadent 
luxury and idolatry of the last years of Solomon’s 
reign, and the heavy back-breaking taxation levied 
by his son Roboam who succeeded him, the revolt 
was successful. The result was the splitting of 
the chosen people into two groupings—lIsrael and 
Juda. Weakened and made an easy prey for 
the gentile nations of the North, they fell victim 
to invasion, devastation and deportations from 
which they never recovered. 

Yet, here in Samaria, among the descendents 
of those scandalous rebels who had brought all 
this evil about, Our Lord found faith. And much 
to the consternation of his Jewish listeners, it was 
here, as He illustrated in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, that He found the cen of the 
great commandment of love. 

Is there perhaps a lesson for us here? Are the 
mysterious ways of the Divine economy again 
leading us to follow Our Lord to the Samaritans 
of our own day? It may be that the seed which 
seems to have perished has been preserved by His 
inscrutable mercy and wisdom for a day of rich 
harvest. 
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If we try to look upon our own separated 
brethren through the eyes of Christ looking upon 
the Samaritans, we shall find that, in spite of all 
discouraging indications, there can be no doubt 
that the field 7s growing ripe for the harvest. The 
striking parallel between the Samaritans of Mount 
Garocim and the revolting Christians who raised 
their own separate hill of worship apart from 
our own Holy City, was brought home to me in 
an unforgettable way in a slave labor camp in 
Arctic Russia. 


In that land of exile, my bunkmate was a 
Lutheran minister. We had just come through 
the horrors of secret police dungeons and a twenty- 
one-day journey in locked box cars. I had come 
upon my Lutheran friend as he was courageously 
defending an old Catholic farmer from whom the 
guards were trying to take his last treasure—his 
rosary. This minister had previously been thrown 
into prison for refusing to salute Hitler’s flag; 
now it was the Russians who were condemning 
him to slavery as ‘‘an enemy of the people.” 


A Parallel with Divided Israel 


The minister and I became fast friends. We 
shared whatever we had. Each of us had managed 
to hold on to one book. Mine was a daily missal; 
his, a small Lutherbibel. We took turns reading 
to each other: I to him from the Bible; he to me 
from the missal. While reading the Old Testa- 
ment together, we came upon the story of the 
breakup of the Chosen People into the King- 
doms of Israel and Juda. Just at that time, the 
Political Commissar of the Camp announced the 
results of the Potsdam Conference and what it 
meant for our nation. Germany was to be di- 
vided into two parts, to be occupied by the vic- 
torious foreign powers of East and West, while, 
our home provinces were to be annexed by Russia 
and her satellites, and the fifteen-million native 
population driven out and transplanted, just as 
in the days of the Assyrian and Babylonian con- 
quests of Israel. 


It was a natural transition for my Protestant 
brother and me to move from the present dis- 
ruption of Germany to the equally shocking split- 
up of Christians that had taken place in our 
country four hundred years before. We then 
discussed this in terms of the biblical parallel. 


It is true that the injustices and abuses of 
Roboam seemed to justify the rebellion of 


Jeroboam. But did not the rebel commit the 
greater crime? No matter how much a few 
worldly, unworthy Popes resembled Solomon and 
Roboam in that they put a heavy yoke of taxes 
on the people, built themselves a gorgeous temple 
and palace and used church revenues for luxurious 
living and to further their political intrigues! 
Did this entitle Martin Luther to commit the sin 
of Jeroboam? No matter what Luther's inten- 
tion was; no matter how deep and genuine the 
religious experiences that drove him to revolt 
against Rome, had he not achieved very much the 
same thing as Jeroboam ? 


My Lutheran friend was unable to follow me 
to the obvious conclusion of this line of reasoning. 
Yet I consoled him that all is not lost. Why 
should not the Protestant, the Samaritans of our 
day, find their way back to the Church? Does 
not Christ Himself walk through their lands and 
ask them as He asked the Samaritan woman, 
“Give me to drink?” Is it not He Who has kept 
them in deep unrest, Who drives them on to search 
for the recovery of the full sacramental life of the 
Church? This unrest, this searching for a spiritual 
home in the true center of Christianity is a very 
real thing today. The signs of it are many and 
noticeable. 


I shall never forget a memorable night when 
Europe was poised fearfully on the brink of 
World War II. At that time I was secretary to 
the late Bishop Maximilian Kaller. An elderly 
and much respected Protestant professor from the 
University of Koenigsberg came to see the Bishop 
with a fervent request on behalf of his fellow 
Lutherans. Would the Bishop please ask the new ' 
Pope to include in his first message a special bless- 
ing to all separated Christian brethren? 


The request reached the Holy Father through a 
German Cardinal and His Holiness wholeheartedly 
granted the blessing that had been asked. 


Ten years ago that professor was received into 
the Church; and his former Lutheran pastor has 
been ordained a priest—the first married minister 
to be admitted to Holy Orders. : 


This new approach from the Protestant side, 
this longing, as the Lutheran Bishop Dr. Wurm 
expressed it, “to hear again the voice of the Good 
Shepherd in Rome,” is every bit as real as the 
more obvious escapes and detours, like the greatly 
frustrating attempts of the World Council of 
Churches to circumvent the fact of a single al- 
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ready-existing and enduring unity built on the 
Rock of Peter. We can even see a desire for 
unity shining through such apparently regres- 
Sive steps as a new rationalism in biblical studies, 
or the rather naive political maneuvers of some 
leaders. 


. Ye 
Encouraging Signs 


Underneath all the conscious activities a su- 
perior force is pulling toward a convergence in 
the trends of unity. Among the indications of this 
force are a sober reassessment of the historical 
causes and of the whole course of the so-called 
Reformation; a restoring of the disfigured picture 
of the Church inherited from Luther and other 
reformers; a sober reappraisal of the present con- 
dition of the Protestant and Catholic worlds with 
the realization that each faces similar enormous 
pastoral problems, a common threat of total 
tyranny and the loss of their common Christian 
heritage; an increasingly fruitful cooperation 
among convinced Christian lay people in social 
and political concerns. 


The new approach has clearly been the fruit 
of a time of trial and suffering. In Hitler's cam- 
paign against the churches, Protestants found the 
ultimate and inevitable consummation of Luther's 
surrender of his flock to the absolute supremacy 
of the State. The situation was dramatized when 
Hitler created his own Reichsbishop as head of the 
Protestant churches in Germany and told him 
bluntly, “And now help me against Rome.” The 
aged von Hindenburg was appalled at this con- 
cept of a church’s function and issued his own 
command to the same prelate: “I want you to 
preach Christ to the Germans.” 


The outcome proved that von Hindenburg’s 
voice was speaking for the body of faithful wit- 
nesses to Christ among ministers and_ believing 
Protestants. They refused to bend a knee before 
the new Baal of the Nazi State. Like my bunk- 
mate of the Arctic slave labor camp, hundreds of 
ministers went to jail for their convictions. One 
could compile a fair-sized martyrology’ of those 
who died in concentration camps. Pastor Paul 
Schneider’s death equalled in fortitude that of any 
early Christian martyr. Pastor Stellbrink of Lue- 
beck went to the gallows alongside three Catholic 
priests, after he had told his congregation that 
God allowed their church to be bombed because 
long ago they had oss a house oe one into 
@ museum. 1 
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This time of trial was also a time of reassess- 
ment for our separated brethren. God was work- 
ing within them to help them to see that the 
treasures of their own heritage are being safe- 
guarded in the Church. Even if Protestants do not 
realize as yet that the convert to Catholicism, far 
from being a traitor to a single genuine Christian 
value in his Protestant past, brings along all his 
spiritual treasures and finds them integrated to 
their fullness, the climate of bitterness and sus- 
picion has changed. 


The Catholic Reaction 


And how do we Catholics react to this change 
on the part of our separated brethren? Do we 
look up with Christ and see the fields ‘white for 
the harvest?” Or, do we stand off scandalized, 
like the Apostles at the well of Jacob, pulling 
back the hem of our garment and asking what 
good can come out of Samaria? 


Are we prepared to recognize the vestiges of 
the Church among the Protestants, their genuine— 
if limited—union which Christ through the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, through the divine virtues of 
faith, hope and charity? Are we willing to recog- 
nize the reflection of Christ in their souls, in their 
honest quest for His truth and love? Are we 
seriously sharing the agony of Christ in their 


midst? Are we willing to wait in hope for His 


day of the harvest ? 


We do not lack for Catholic anaes in point- 
ing up the path to Christian unity. Pope Pius XII 
showed it to us when he gave the general intention 
of the Apostleship of Prayer for the month of 
January of this year: ‘That all Catholics may 
help to ease the return of the separated Christians 
through prayer and the good example of their 
lives.” 


In Germany, the homeland and principal strong- 
hold of Protestantism, we find Catholic leaders 
in the most deeply Protestant areas of the nation 
providing the best example of following Christ in 
seeing the fields white for the harvest. The 
late Bishop Weskamm of Berlin, speaking on his 
deathbed, told a leader in the apostolate to Luth- 
erans: “You know, we can pray and work for 
the reunion of separated Christians and still not 
reach the heart of God because we don’t back up 
our work and prayer with our whole hearts. We — 
can say we love the separated brethren. But love 
has to become a habit. And that happens if one 
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knows them not merely from books, but if one 
has lived with them! I thank God that from my 
earliest childhood I have experienced how devout 
evangelical Christians are. From then on my love 
for them grew until it became a habit with me.” 


This was the same Bishop who joyfully ac- 
cepted the proposal of the Protestant Bishop 
Dibelius that he use for the Catholic Congress in 
Berlin the huge cross that the Protestants had 
erected for their own Congress held the year be- 
fore. No one could fail to read the symbolism 
of the cross which towered over the altar at the 
Pontifical Mass and which had previously wit- 
nessed the Protestant pledge of fidelity to Christ. 


This attitude of respecting and understanding 
the genuine values and desires of Protestants, pre- 
supposing obviously the presence of a true Chris- 
tianity within ourselves, is the truly Catholic way 
of restoring our separated brethren to the unity 
of the one true Church. Nothing will attract 
them more than if they can see in us the effects 
of full participation in the life of the Church 
founded by Christ and sustained by the increasing 
flow of graces from the Holy Ghost. 


Nothing, on the other hand, will make them 
shy away from us more than a tactless activity 
which is frequently a tattered cloak under which 
we try in vain to hide our own nakedness and our 
failure to realize a truly Christian life. Before we 
set out to make converts we must be committed 
to our Own conversion. 


The beginning of all our efforts, then, must be 
the acceptance of Our Lord’s first message: 
“Metanoreite—change our hearts, do penance.” 
And this, by the way, was Luther’s first thesis: 
“When Our Lord said ‘do penance,’ He meant 
that the whole life of a Christian must be pen- 
ance. 


The Ways of God 


There is indeed an intimate connection between 
the quality of the Christian life of Catholics and 
the return of our separated brethren to the Mother 
Church. It was striking to everyone present at the 
great Katholikentag held in Cologne last year 
that those German Catholics who came from the 
most Protestant regions of the nation are the very 
ones who are making the most vigorous contribu- 
tions toward a renewal of liturgical participation 
and the rejuvenation of a genuine biblical spirit- 
uality in the Church. The contact with Protestants 


forced upon them through the great dispersion 

of Catholics into Protestant areas), far from 
harming them, by God’s grace has enlivened and 
strengthened their faith.* 


These Catholics in traditionally Protestant sec- 
tions by necessity are living side by side with their 
separated brethren. The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass is offered on Sundays in about 3,000 Luth- 
eran churches generously lent for the purpose. 
For the first time since the Reformation, the 
Church is coming alive in this area. Nearly two 
hundred seminarians are preparing for the priest- 
hood in Erfurt where Martin Luther studied; the 
same altar at which he was ordained saw twenty- 
eight new priests receive Holy Orders last year. 
The Catholics of ‘the scattered Church” are prov- 
ing by their zeal that this is not only the land 
of Martin Luther, but also the land of St. Eliza- 
beth, St. Gertrude, St. Norbert, St. Bruno, and an 
unnumbered procession of saints and heroes of 
the old Faith. The forced dispersion of Catho- 
lics, politically inspired and accompanied by so 
much pain, has been turned by Providence into a 
useful instrument for gathering in the harvest in 
Germany. 


What about us in America? We, too, are called 
to help with the harvest through our providential 
contact with our Protestant brothers. But first 
of all, we have to prepare ourselves for the labor; 
and lest we grow complacent and lazy and 
do not make the effort, let us remember the words 
of the Apocalypse. Exhorting the well-established 
churches of Asia Minor to be found worthy of 
the Lord’s challenge about preparing for the day 
of harvest, St. John wrote: “I know thy. works; 
thou art neither cold nor hot... . But because thou 
art lukewarm and neither cold nor hot, I am 
about to vomit you out of my mouth; because 
thou sayest, ‘I am rich and have grown wealthy 
and have need of nothing,’ and dost not know that 
thou art the wretched and miserable and poor and | 
blind and naked one, I counsel thee to buy of 
me gold refined by fire.” (Apoc. 3, 14-18) 


* Lest anyone misinterpret my meaning, I must ex- 
plain that the dispersion was itself an evil. 
Catholics, moved to areas that have lost all semblance 
of Christianity and are completely pagan, are falling 
away from the Church. But the dispersion was a 
challenge to mediocrity, and those Catholics who found 
themselves living among devout Protestants, were 
moved to more fervent Christianity. Out of a great 
calamity, God’s Providence has brought unforeseen 
blessings both to Protestants and Catholics. ; 
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The Twentieth Anniversary 
of Divini Redemptoris 


ee WHO HAVE STUDIED the papal encycli- 
cals, especially those devoted to social 
problems, must often have noted the marvelous 
accuracy of their timing. Der hohe Sinn des Papst 
looks on the conflicting and confusing events 
of the world from a most privileged position, and 
can best judge when to interpose its authoritative 
voice to warn Christians who are in danger of 
losing their way among the mazes of modernity. 


A score of years have passed since the promul- 
gation of Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical Divini Re- 
demptoris. This masterly and comprehensive 
document deals with Atheistic Communism. It is 
to be observed at the outset that the subject is not 
simply Communism. Although it is difficult to 
realize now, for almost a century previously Com- 
munism was regarded as little more menacing 
than a theory held by utopian writers. It was 
generally regarded as just another of those blue 
prints for ideal commonwealths which philoso- 
phers have been drawing since the time of Plato’s 
Republic. In the Middle Ages the idea was es- 
poused by Campanella in his City of the Sun, 
by Bacon in his New Aflantis, and by St. Thomas 
More in his classic Utopia. With the coming 
of the Industrial Revolution, interest in ideal 
community life began to grow. A little more 
than a century ago, Cabet invented his Icaria, 
Bulwer Lytton wrote his Coming Race, Howell 
his Altruria, Bellamy his Looking Backward, 
while Robert Owen and Noyes tried to put their 
dreams into practical shape on American soil. 
H. G. Wells’ Modern Utopia gave these ancient 
dreams a scientific varnish. 


Pre-Marxian Socialism 


Socialism had been gathering 
strength and adherents. It occasionally advanced 
under a smoke screen of cloudy confusion. We 
find, for instance, that Socialists sometimes called 
themselves Communists and vice versa, whenever 
it was thought necessary to deploy such tactics 
to put the Church off their track. The same 


Meanwhile, 
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technique continues. It is being practiced no- 
ticeably in Hungary where Kadar’s regime calls 
itself Socialist ostensibly to camouflage its real 
Communist philosophy. Even Marx and Engels, 
before they issued their manifesto, called them- 
selves socialists. 


Pope Leo XII had been fully aware of the 
evils of Socialism. He issued his Encyclical Quod 
Apostolict Muneris in 1878 to give the faithful 
very precise and clear instructions, since not a 
few well-meaning Catholics, filled with compas- 
sion for the miserable plight of the victims of the 
Industrial Revolution, believed they might go 
part of the way with the Socialists in alleviating 
such misery. The Pontiff made it clear that Cath- 
olics may not at any time ‘dally with the demon 
thing.” The violence and vacillations caused by 
the Paris Commune seven years previously were 
the immediate occasion which called forth this 


encyclical. 


Then, for some forty years, Socialism concen- 
trated on peaceful penetration and devoted itself 
to schemes of nationalization. It became economic 
rather than political or social, with the emphasis 
on economic proposals for a better distribution 
of property and wealth. The Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum made a comprehensive analysis and 
criticism of this brand of Socialism. The Social- 
ists, although a practical lot, were divided in their 
aims and methods. Those calling themselves 
Communists were vaguely regarded as visionaries, 
were mildly caricatured and not taken too seriously. 
Witty and penetrating rhymes, such as the follow- 
ing, expressed the popular view of them: 


“What is a Communist? One whose 
yearnings 
Are for equal divisions of unequal 
aa earnings; 
Who in proof of his principles always 
is willing — 
To fork out his penny and pocket his 
_ shilling.” 
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Marxism Might Have Melted Away 


It is possible that the theories of Karl Marx 
might have faded into forgetfulness, had not 
Lenin adopted and adapted them to incite the 
Bolshevik Revolution in 1917 and thereby in- 
flame the world. Lenin was quick to perceive 
that The Communist Manifesto and Das Kapital 
possessed many advantages over the various forms 
of Socialism and Communism then in vogue. The 
chief advantage of Marxism, as he saw it, was 
that it was a philosophy of action. 


It has long ago been recognized that there is 
very little original thinking in Marx's system. 
Most of the theories were borrowed unashamedly 
from Lassalle’s Working Man’s Program, pub- 
lished in 1862, the year before he met his death 
in a duel. What was original in Marxism was the 
dialectic method by which Marx undertook to 
solve social problems. This method is an empir- 
ical system before all else. Whenever the dialec- 
tic method is applied, it presupposes not an atti- 
tude of contemplation but of action. Daialectics 
had fallen into disrepute and had suffered the 
fate of Scholasticism. But when Marx claimed 
to base his system on Dialectic Materialism, dia- 
lectics were revived as a thing of sinister import. 
Marxism is materialistic because it holds: that 
matter preceded mind, and so it dismisses all su- 
pernatural theistic explanations of the universe. 
“Tdealism is clericalism,” said Lenin. 


“The world is not to be comprehended as a 
complex of ready-made things, but as a concept 
of processes,” wrote Engels, who thereby indicates 
what is dialectic in Communist Materialism and 
thus was borrowed from Hegel and inverted: 
that every event contains contradictions, and that 
it is through the reconciliation of these that de- 
velopment takes place. Lenin refers to the ‘‘con- 
tradictory, mutually exclusive tendency of all 
phenomena,” and Marx to the “recognition of 
the existing state of things and the recognition 
of the negation of that state, (with) its inevitable 
breaking up.” Applying their inverted Hegelian- 
ism to history, the Marxists hold that society de- 
veloped from primitive communism through 
slavery to feudalism and then to capitalism, each 
state evolving from the negations in the previous 
one and ultimately denying it. Thus the Klassen- 
kampf, the class warfare, is the modern contra- 
diction, out of which the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat will be created by the very dialectics of 


history. From this a classless society will arise 
in which the State will “wither away,” and hu- 
manity will take what Engels called a leap from 
the realm of necessity to the realm of freedom. 


What Occasioned the Encyclical of 
Pope Pius XI 


Here we touch one of the many glaring con- 
tradictions of Communism: The State, far from 
withering away in Communist countries, has, as 
the world well knows, intensified its tyranny. A 
second glaring contradiction ultimately occasioned 
the Encyclical Divini Redemptoris: Marx and 
Engels fully believed that their system would 
first be put into practice in the more highly in- 
dustrialized countries of the West. As grim events 
moved, Russia was the first country to attempt 
the vast experiment, and Russia was then the 
very antithesis of what Marx envisaged as the 
stage for his proletarian paradise. It was an ex- 
tremely backward nation. In many ways it had 
remained at primitive medieval levels while the 
West progressed. Russia remained outside the 
European stream of culture which was character- 
ized by its insistence on the individual’s right to 
freedom. Hence the ruthless and savage disre- 
gard for human life still manifest in Russia. 
Trotsky, a victim of that system, wrote in the days 
of his power: “As for us (Bolsheviks), we were 
never concerned with the Kantian, priestly and 
vegetarian-Quaker prattle about the sacredness of 
human life.” 


Though Marxism was originally geared to an 
industrial proletariat, its progress among the 
backward peasantry of Russia was made possible 
through certain social and historical factors. Ruth- 
lessness is not very likely to arouse opposition 
among a people among whom the rights of the 
individual are not regarded and who for genera- 
tions had been hounded down by Tsarists agents 
and bound to the soil like the serfs of the Middle 
Ages, though with none of their privileges. Again, 
it was easier to force Communism and organize 
collective farms on the traditional village organi- 
zation of the Mir, in which, until the 19th cen- 
tury, the land of the peasants was held in common. 
Lenin’s task was made easier, again, by the ab- 
sence of a middle class in Russia; for, as historians 
point out, ‘Tsarist Russia was still in the main 
a land of land-hungry peasants and landlords 
with no effective parliament and little local self- 
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government.” The shattering defeats of the Rus- 
sian army at the hands of the Germans-and Aus- 
trians in 1917, and the general incapacity and in- 
efficiency of its rulers to control the people's 
hatred and resentment, gave Lenin his devil-sent 
Opportunity. From being a toy of the theorists 
Communism became a weapon of mass destruc- 
tion when Lenin flung it into the void left by 
the collapse of the Tsarist regime, and expressly 
changed the name of his party from Social Demo- 
cratic to Communist. 


When the Bolsheviks had consolidated their po- 
sition and established Communism throughout 
Russia, Lenin and his associates began to preach 
a crusade to establish world Communism through 
violent revolutions, and, at the same time, over- 
throw religion and replace it by atheism. As Marx- 
ist-Lenin Communism had shown itself sufficiently 
clear, it became very plain that there was ‘‘a spectre 
haunting Europe.” At this point Pius XI promul- 
gated his authoritative encyclical. 


In the two score of years since it began in 
riot and bloodshed, atheistic Communism had 
shown of what spirit it was. In the score of years 
since the promulgation of our encyclical, it has 
become sadly clear that the condemnations of the 
Pope were fully justified and his prophesies only 
too well-founded. The Popes had previously con- 
demned Socialism and Communism—in 1846, 


1864 and 1878; and Pius XI himself had-already / 


condemned it on nine separate occasions. But 
he wisely felt the time for a detailed and ana- 
lytical pronouncement had come. 


Divini Redemptoris is directed against atheistic 
Communism. There had been and still are harm- 
less and even holy forms of communism. There 
were those utopian forms of which we have 
spoken, and it must be recalled that the author of 
Utopia has been canonized a saint, which means 
that his written works were subjected to close 
scrutiny. The early Christians practiced a form 
of communism, even as do the monastic Orders; 


it is a voluntary communism for the love of God. 


The bases of Marx’s atheism are well known: 
that matter is the only reality and that religion 
was used as an instrument of the propertied 
classes for the exploitation of the workers and 
for consolidating the status quo. His slogan about 
religion being the opium of the people was stolen 
from a Protestant pastor, Kingsley, the notorious 
opponent of Cardinal Newman. 
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Mystical Materialism 


Lenin elaborated Marxian materialism in his 
Materialism and Emperio-Criticism and other 
works, as well as in his virulent Speeches. able 
preached the old dogma that matter was not a 
product of the mind, but that mind was merely 
the highest product of matter. This is the child- 
ish materialism which defines thought as the 
functional product of the brain. Notwithstanding 
his claim to be scientific and objective, Lenin 
contrived to weave the three forms of materialism 
in and out of his pronouncements with unscien- 
tific and passionate fanaticism—the philosophic 
term, the scientific concept and the cliché with 
moral implications. As far as we can judge, 
the Dialectic Materialism taught by Marx, adapted 
by Lenin and complicated by his inconsistencies, 
and accepted in the U.S.S.R. today, implies that 
matter is alive, that it produced from within itself 
a series of forms from which everything, social 
systems included, develops indefinitely. And, as 
an astute critic observes, such materialism sur- 
reptitiously takes on some of the characteristics of 
religion of quality. In so doing, it ceases to be 
materialism except in name. The creative impul- 
sion present in matter is equivalent to the 
entelechy or energizing spark which the biological 
theory of Vitalism ‘regards as animating the organ- 
ism. It presupposes a miracle, “a dews ex materia.” 
It is but another contradiction inherent in Com- 
munism that a system which claims with fanatical 
insistence to be based on materialism and which 
scorns and persecutes Christianity and all other 
forms of religion, gains adherents by the very 
manner in which it excites the religious instincts 
of the people, and by the quasi-mystical character 
of Dialectical Materialism. 


As to the Marxist-Lenin attitude to religion, it 
has been written too often in blood and fire to 
need further emphasis. That Lenin fully accepted 
Marx’s “opium of the people’ attitude is evident 
from his works. “Religion,” he wrote, “teaches 
those who toil in poverty all their lives to be 
resigned and patient in this world and consoles 
them with the hope of a reward in heaven. As. 
for those who live upon the labor of others, re- 
ligion teaches them to be ‘charitable,’ thus pro- 
viding a justification for exploitation and, as it 
were, a cheap ticket to. —— $3 
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The Way Made Easy for Communism 
in the East and West 


The spread of Communism in Russia was fur- 
ther facilitated by the lack of a strong religious 
resistance. The Orthodox Church was a State 
religion and shared the fate of the old regime. 
Moreover, it had no central authority, but was, 
not unlike Protestantism in Western countries, 
divided into countless sects and sections. The 
Russian soul which is, as readers of Russian liter- 
ature know, almost obsessed by mystical long- 
ings, craves what modern Russian thinkers call 
sobornost, an “‘all-togetherness” in which spirit 
all work together creatively and to whose “‘cath- 
olicity” all contribute. Ironic as it appears, Com- 
munism satisfied the religious instincts of the 
Russians in a way that the Orthodox Church 
could not. 


The spread of Communism in the West also 
was made easier through the lack of religious 
resistance. Liberalism, as Divini Redemptorts 
states, prepared the way. “The unquestioning 
adherence of so many of the workers to this 
false system becomes easier to understand when 
we remember that these had already been reduced 
to a sad state of religious destitution by the policy 
of Economic Liberalism. Working-shifts had 
been so-arranged that employees were often pre- 
vented from observing their religious duties on 
Sundays and holy days; no steps had been taken 
to build churches in the neighborhood of factories 
or to facilitate the ministrations of the priest; 
while on the other hand, secularist institutions, far 
from being discontinued, had been positively en- 
couraged. In this you may see the dire conse- 
quences which both Our Predecessors and Ourself 
foretold as the fruit of error.” 


Tactics of Treachery 


From the many examples which Divini Re- 
demptoris affords to indicate the foresight of the 
Supreme Pontiff, we will draw attention to one— 
the Pope’s exact appraisal of Communist technique 
and how our own day has justified his belief that 
this technique would remain the same while 
seeming to mitigate: 

“At the beginning Communism showed itself 
in its own true and hideous colors; but finding 
that this had the effect of turning people against 
it, it has now changed its tactics and tries to in- 


gratiate itself with the masses by fraudulent de- 
vices, disguising its real intentions under the 
appearance of ideas in themselves true and 
alluring. 

“So, for example, seeing that the whole world 
is anxious for peace, the leaders of Communism 
now pose as the most ardent supporters of every 
movement for the establishment of international 
concord; at the same time, however, they continue 
to foment in each nation a class warfare which 
causes rivers of blood to flow, and at home they 
pile up huge armaments on the plea of safeguard- 
ing internal security. 


“Again, they form associations and publish 
periodicals whose assumed names have no ap- 
parent connection with Communism, but which 
are in fact intended for the sole purpose of intro- 
ducing their false doctrines into circles which 
would otherwise be closed to them; indeed, they 
use every effort to make their treacherous entry 
into Catholic religious societies. 


“In some places again, without in any way 
abandoning their own opinions, they succeed in 
persuading Catholics to cooperate with them in 
various charitable and humanitarian activities, 
sometimes proposing schemes to this end which 
are quite in accordance with Christian sentiments 
and the teaching of the Church. 


“Elsewhere the hypocrisy goes to the length of 
persuading certain nations that Communism will 
behave with much greater moderation in countries 
where the Christian religion and civilization are 
deep-rooted, and will allow complete religious 
freedom and liberty of conscience. . .. Communism 
is intrinsically evil, and therefore no one who 
desires to save Christian civilization from extinc- 
tion should render it assistance in any enterprise 
whatever. Those who allow themselves to be 
duped and who connive at the establishment of 
Communism in their own countries will be the 


first to pay the penalty of their blunder; and the - 


more ancient, the more flourishing the Christian 
civilization happens to be in any country which 
Communism succeeds in penetrating, the more 
devastating will their atheistic fury be.” 


These words were written twenty years before 


the happenings in Budapest a few months back, 
before which even 
horror. . 


a callous world gasped in 
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Italian Impressions 


TUSCANY 


Ill 


fo); JANUARY 29, 1955, I left Rome for 
Tuscany. En route we passed Orvieto with 
its marvelous Gothic cathedral which was _ be- 
gun in 1290 and completed a century later. At 
about 10 o'clock in the morning we arrived at 
Chinsi, one of the great Etruscan centers of an- 
tiquity. Here I abandoned the train for the more 
comfortable autorail. The new Italian carriages 
are, perhaps, the best in Europe. The farther we 
penetrated into Tuscany, the more picturesque the 
country became. At 12:25 P.M. we arrived in 
Siena where I left the train. A broad and abrupt 
hill, crowned with dwellings on its crest, rose 
proudly against the blue, cloudless sky. This 
was Siena. 


Siena 


Founded by the Etruscans in remote antiquity, 
Siena was captured in the Vth century B.C. by 
the Celtic tribe, Gallii Senes. Undistinguished in 
the Roman period, the city grew prominent in 
the Middle Ages, becoming a free city in 1125. It 
supported the Imperial Ghibelline party and 
triumphed or suffered according to the party's 
fortunes. Siena reached its zenith in the middle 
of the XIVth century. At the end of that century 
it was subjugated by the Visconti of Milan and 
later by a noble family of the Petrucci. The 
Spaniards took Siena in 1555. Annexed in 1559 
to the Duchy of Tuscany, it retained this status 
until it was incorporated into modern Italy. 
- T entered the town by the Via Garibaldi. Siena 
is the best preserved medieval city in Italy. As 
such, it is as unique as Venice. The streets are 


“narrow, while the houses, nearly all of which date 


from the XIIIth and XIVth centuries, are tall 


_and surprisingly well preserved. Although there 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


are no sidewalks for the pedestrians, there are 
numerous cars, vans, and lorries. When I ar- 
rived on Saturday, the streets were overcrowded. 


I soon found the great Gothic church of S. 


Domenico and then the Casa di Santa Catarina in 


Fontebranda. This house is the national shrine 
of Italy of which St. Catherine of Siena is Pa- 
troness. It is attended by the Olivetan monks, 


‘every year. 


S. Bolshakoff, Ph.D.— Oxford, England 


many of whom I know. They received me with 
more than the usual Italian friendliness. The 
Superior, Fr. Aldinucci, is a brother of Dom Vit- 
torino Aldinucci, Abbot of Gelrode in Belgium, 
whom I have known for some time. 

The Cathedral of Siena, built of white and black 
marble, is glorious. Begun in the XIIth century 
in Romanesque style, it took on Gothic lines in 
the next century as the building progressed. It 
was completed finally in 1382 by Giovanni di 
Cecco. The Cathedral square presents a vivid 
picture of a typical medieval Italian city with 
its tall and dignified houses. The interior of the 
Cathedral appears vast and impressive. Its pave- 
ment comprises fifty-six marble squares which 
portray allegoric figures and biblical scenes. The 
paintings, altars, choir stalls, stained glass win- 
dows, etc., deserve a special study. 

From the Cathedral I went to the Piazza Del 
Campo with its magnificent Palazzo Pubblico 
(2197-1310). The celebrated Palio race takes 
place at the Piazza on July 2 and August 16 
All the seventeen contrades or dis- 
tricts of the city are represented in the race. All 
the participants are dressed in magnificent six- 
teenth century costumes, each contrade wearing its 
own colors. On those days medieval Siena comes 
to life again. Incidentally, Siena is rich in Gothic 
churches and palazzos which are rare in Italy. 

I was delighted with the Italian tongue of 
Siena, which is the literary language of Italy. 
While it is possible to point out the Siena dialect 
as the true Italian, the Orleans dialect as the true 
French, the Moscow dialect as the true Russian, 
it is difficult, to say the least, to point out the 
best in English. It is certainly not the Oxford 
accent. Some people say that the best English 


is spoken in Dublin. This is quite possible. 


Catherine of Siena 


The Casa, where I was lodged, was originally 
the house of Giacomo Benicasa, a Siena textile 
manufacturer, the father of St. Catherine of Siena 
(1347-80), proclaimed by the present Pope in 
1939 Patroness of Italy. The house, built in the 
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XIlth century, is roomy, comfortable and _pic- 
turesque. The former workshops attached to the 
house are now used for residence by the Olivetan 
monks. Giacomo employed twenty-eight workers 
in his shops. His family counted twenty-five 
children, of whom Catherine was the youngest. 
She was one of the greatest Italian mystics and 
played a leading role in the history of her time. 
Her greatest achievement was to persuade Pope 
Gregory XI, a Frenchman, to forsake Avignon 
and return to Rome in 1377. I read much about 
St. Catherine of Siena and saw her relics in Rome, 
in the only Gothic church of the Italian Capital, 
that of Santa Maria—spofa—Minerva. 

Fr. Aldinucci very kindly showed me through 
the Casa. Many of its rooms are now chapels. 
We visited the room where the Saint was born. 
The Casa boasts many paintings by great Italian 
masters. The Byzantine crucifix before which the 
Saint received her stigmata is still preserved in 
one chapel. All those rooms, balconies, galleries, 
etc., give a good idea of the life of the wealthy 
Italian industrialists and merchants of the Middle 
Ages. The household of Benicasa was, no doubt, 
a prosperous one. 


State of Religion 


After signing the visitors’ book, I asked Fr. 
Aldinucci about churchgoing in Siena. He said 
that the number of the regular churchgoers is 
large in the city, but not in villages. Neverthe- 
less, there are many Communists in the town as 
well as in the countryside. Many of these Com- 
munists, the good Father said, are merely poor 
and ignorant people who believe that one can be 
a Communist and a Catholic at the same time. 
Quite a few among the supposed Communists 
regularly go to church. “If we do not know 
definitely that people coming to us are Com- 
munists, we admit them to the sacraments,’ Father 
said; “but we cannot give Holy Communion to 
those who declare themselves Communists and 
believe in Marxism.” 


In 1954 the well-known London Catholic 
weekly, The Tablet, published a series of articles 
on the state of Catholicism in various European 
countries. An Italian professor, quoted in the 
article, “How Catholic is Italy?” on January 23, 
1954, said: “In the Archdiocese of Siena there are 
parishes of perhaps a thousand inhabitants each, 
where at the best twenty assist at the Sunday 
Mass.” The decree of the Holy Office excom- 


! 


municating the Communists considerably increased 
the number of civil marriages which previously 
were hardly known in Italy. The same is true as 
regards non-religious funerals. The difficulties 
which face the Siena clergy are not as serious as 
those in Bologna, whose Archbishop, Cardinal 
Lercaro, is generally considered a likely prospect 
for the Papacy. The Cardinal is a man of the 
people and tries his best to improve the lot of 
the average Italian worker. According to The 
Tablet (Jan. 16, 1956, p. 55), “the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Bologna is said to have declared that 
for the pastoral purposes there are no Communists 
in his Archdiocese, even though for political pur- 
poses there are many.” 

I meditated on this subject while traveling in 
a bus from Siena to the motherhouse of the 
Olivetan monks at Monte Oliveto Maggiore 
Abbey. After a ride of more than two hours I 
arrived at the Abbey and was greeted by Dom 
Bernard Dumartin. The Right Reverend Dom 
Romualdo M. Zilianti, Abbot General of the 
Olivetan Benedictines, received me very kindly. 
He is a man of great ability and charm, a true 
Benedictine and a father to his monks. We dis- 
cussed my stay in Rome, Constantinople and 
Mount Athos, as well as my visits to the Olivetan 
monasteries in Belgium and England. According 
to Olivetan custom, I had my evening meal alone 
in a vast room adorned with portraits of Popes 
and abbots general. 


The Olivetan Monks 


Monte Oliveto was founded at the beginning 
of the XIVth century by Giovanni Tolomei, a 
Siena nobleman. He studied at Siena University 
and achieved a doctor’s degree. Not long after 
he began his teaching career at the University, he 
became blind. Thereupon he made a vow that, 
if his sight were restored, he would dedicate his 
life to God. He recovered his sight and at the 
age of forty-one left Siena for his estate at Accona 
in order to live the life of a hermit. 
friends, Patrizio Patrizi and Ambrogio Piccolomini, 


followed him. The three lived as hermits with-— 


out any rule, and came together only for com- 
mon prayer. In 1319, however, they decided to 
accept the Rule of St. Benedict and to build a 
monastery. Giovanni Tolomei became Abbot 
Bernardo in due course. 


sick there during a plague. 


Ss > 


His two | 


He ruled for twenty 
years and died in 1347 in Siena while nursing the 
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The Rule of the community was severe. The 
monks wore no shirts, and sandals were substituted 
for shoes. After the night office the monks did 
not return to sleep. In 1344 Pope Clement VI, 
at Avignon, approved the constitution of the new 
congregation which was to be ruled by an Abbot 
General assisted by Definitors. The congregation 
grew rapidly and at its zenith numbered eighty 
abbeys and priories in Italy. It managed to sur- 
vive till the Napoleonic period when it disap- 
peared for a few years. It was threatened again 
by Italian anticlericals and for a time was reduced 
to a single house—Monte Oliveto Abbey, where 
the monks were but few in number. The con- 
gregation began to grow again in this century and 
now has monasteries in France, Belgium, England 
and Brazil as well as in Italy. There are now 
approximately four hundred Olivetan monks. 


Monte Oliveto Abbey, built in the XIVth cen- 
tury of red brick from Tuscany, reflects the spirit 
of medieval Italy. It is large and stately, a veri- 
table museum. The great cloister is decorated 
with thirty-six frescoes depicting the life of St. 
Benedict. Nine frescoes belong to L. Signorelli 
(1498) and twenty-seven represent the work of 
Sodoma (1505-08). They are well preserved— 
true museum pieces. The best picture in the 
cloister is otie by Sodoma, representing Christ 
carrying the cross. The magnificent stalls in the 
Abbey Church were designed by Brother Giovanni 
de Verona. 


Monte Oliveto possesses a splendid library 
building; but its ancient treasures have disap- 
peared. The present library represents a new col- 
lection of books. However, some excellent illu- 
minated manuscripts, as well as incunabula, re- 
main among this collection. 


The Abbey also possesses a unique workshop 
where tattered and soiled ancient manuscripts are 
restored with remarkable skill. I observed the 
monks at work and found the results attained by 
them truly admirable. The monk in charge of 


the workshop studied Latin paleography first and 
then the art of restoration of books and manu- 


scripts in a special school in Rome. The monks 
here restore Latin manuscripts, while Greek docu- 


| 


| 


ments are restored in the magnificent Grottaferrata 
Abbey near Rome. During my stay, the work- 
shop at Monte Oliveto was renovating maps of 
the Mediterranean originally executed by Amerigo 
Vespucci who later made the first map of America. 
The aggregate estimated cost of these maps, which 
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belong to the Lucca Town Library, is about 
$300,000. Another rare manuscript which was in 
process of renovation at the time of my visit was 
a Latin Gospel of the Vth century. 


Italian Communists 


Central Italy is, in a sense, the Communist 
stronghold in Italy. Many peasants are Com- 
munists. During my stay at the Abbey, I had 
several conversations with the Rector of Settignano 
who came to the monastery for a rest. He told 
me that he had 3,000 people in his parish of 
whom one thousand attended Mass on Sundays. 
Those in attendance are chiefly women and chil- 
dren. When the Rector was appointed to the 
parish, only three men came regularly. Their 
numbers have risen to about one hundred. The 
number of the young people has been increasing 
also. The great difficulty in Central Italy, the 
Rector told me, is the dearth of vocations. There 
were but fifty students in the seminary at that 
time—far too few. 

There are quite a number of Communists in 
Settingnano, but many of them are regular church- 
goers and even members of the Confraternity of 
Mercy. The Rector’s policy towards the church- 
going Communists was similar to that of Cardinal 
Lercaro. He told me that when he was ill, the 
Communists brought him gifts and tendered their 
respect. It is the opinion of the Rector that many 
Italian Communists are people fighting merely 
for the improvement of the hard lot of many 
Italian workers and peasants. These people do 
not understand Marxism and have no mind to be 
godless. They harbor no ill feeling toward the 
Church and the clergy. There are, of course, a 
number of the true Communists who are genuine 
Marxists in their outlook; but they are a minority 
among the Italian Communists. The Rector con- 
sidered the Italian bourgeoisie to be selfish. An 
increase in the number of priests and an improve- 
ment in the living standard of the masses would 
greatly decrease the number of the Communists 
in Italy, the Rector thought. With such improve- 
ments there would be only the conscientious 
Marxists. 

When I was in Monte Oliveto, a young Italian- 
born American Catholic priest, a Father Cessone, 
came for a short stay. He was accompanied by 
his brother-in-law, a businessman of Avellino. Fr. 
Cessone was ordained in a very small Southern 
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Italian diocese comprising only twelve parishes. Western mystics of our own age and was deeply 
He did not remain long in Italy, but went to the engrossed in the remarkable book of Dom 
United States to minister to Italian immigrants. Augustin Savaton, Abbot of Wisques, Dom Paul 
He spoke a first-class English and was American Delatte, Abbe de Solesmes (Plon, Paris, 1954). 
in his entire outlook. In Southern Italy, where In one letter Dom Delatte says: “Your strength 
the people are often wretchedly poor and not is in your peace, and supernatural energy in your 
much given to churchgoing, priests live very rest. This unalterable peace, this sabbath of the 
frugally. In the States the picture is different. soul, seems to me the highest fruit of superna- 
“In my own parish in Brooklyn,” Fr. Cessone tural being, of faith, of hope, of charity, of ador- 
said, ‘there are six priests. Our pastor has re- ation. This peace is similar to the attitude of the 
cently built a new church for $2,000,000. Our seven Angels who are present before the Divine 
churches are crowded and people contribute very Face and who never abandon their position al- 
generously. Indeed, we clergy live very com- though preoccupied with external works.” (p. 
fortably. Even I, mere assistant priest, have a 109) 
good car and a salary larger than that of an In another place Dom Delatte writes: “Ah, 
Italian Cardinal.” Father Cessone praised America activity, activity, activity. This is a form of dis- 
and told of the people’s respect for the clergy, traction and instability. Yesterday it was an. ad- 
their devotion, etc. I was impressed with Father dition to a library which is now empty and merely 
Cessone, his enthusiasm for his work and his de- a place to put 3,000 books which do not exist. 
pers Neco Italy the lot of the clergy Today a new boiler is installed, although Brother 
ESRD Sc) rece a _. Cook declares that he is quite satisfied with the 
ie MOM eat ! discussed the spiritual life present. It is a true tempest of projects, con- 
with Dom Casimiro Mozetti, formerly Prior in © epts, acts, improvements without end.” (p. 186) 
Brazil. The son of a wealthy Genoan, Father ‘Abbot! Delatteoné ‘oPeRie enema real 


Casimiro was at one time a schoolmaster. Like ales q © died 4 
a true Italian, he felt a great attraction to art. Moms OF Chis CENT ASS eee 


Many of our conversations were devoted to a dis- 1937. I have never met him, but did meet eve 
cussion of the contemplative life. Father Casimiro of his discip les. Dom Savaton concludes his book 
was much interested in my talks with Fr. Michael, with a revealing sentence: “The life of Dom 
the recluse of Uusi Valamo, and with Father Ilian Delatte was dedicated to a single ideal: the har- 
of Mount Athos. “We must first restore our ™onious development of the seed which we re- 
prayer life to the full,” Father Casimiro said, ‘and ceive in baptism. It reminds us poigantly of that 
all things will become ordered. Many of us other evangelic program which seems at first to” 
think that our efforts are of paramount impor- have no special connection with the former: “I 
tance, while prayer, contemplation and retirement thank Thee, Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
are spiritual luxuries which we cannot afford. I for hiding this from the wise and prudent and~ 
often hear people say: ‘We badly need priests in for revealing these things to the little ones. Yes, 
Italy for our parishes, schools, hospitals, missions, Father, such was your good pleasure.” (p. 357) 
etc. This is no time to retire to a contemplative I left Monte Oliveto on both occasions for the 
monastery and indulge in spiritual luxury.» This North, the one time for Genoa and Southern 
attitude is wrong. Without prayer, all our ex- France, the other, for Turin and Paris. In a 
ternal efforts are built on sand. St. Joseph Cot- sense, Central Italy is the cradle of Italian civiliza- 
tolengo was able to create such a great monument tion. It includes such wonderful cities as Florence, — 
_ of faith as his City of Providence because he was Siena, Pisa and Bologna, and such shrines as 
man of prayer. The same is true.of St. John Assisi, Subiaco, Monte Oliveto, Vallambrosa, etc. 
Bosco. None can accomplish anything lasting From the material and economic ‘point of view, 
unless he has that faith which moves mountains, Central Italy is now overpopulated, and a region 
and none can. attain such faith unless he prays of social discontent and contrasts. It is a strong- 
constantly. . . . hold of Italian Communism and religious indif- 
I visited Monte Oliveto again in February of ference. Can it be restored to its former great- 
1956, The Abbot General was in Brazil at this ness of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance? 
time. I was preoccupied with a study of the think so. : ; pee 
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Warder’s Review 


Revival or Survival? 


‘-REQUENTLY ONE HEARS or reads about 

America’s religious revival—an increasing 
| ae of Americans go to the church of their 
choice or such a number were converted to 
Catholicity or to Protestantism. Probably the most 
accurate generalization about the perennial. sta- 
tistics on “conversions” is: there is a large, very 
large, reservoir of Americans from which religious 
Pedies can gain adherents. This reservoir seems to 
be outdistancing all religious groups in their quest 
for “‘conversions.’ 


Quite possibly Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cin- 
cinnati had this in mind when early this year he 
spoke bluntly to the Council of Catholic Men of 
Covington, Kentucky: “The thing that is wrong 
with the world in which we live today is that reli- 
gion has ceased to exercise effectively” its proper 
influence. Among other things, the Archbishop’s 
statement indicates that religious survival may be 
a more apt delineating of the situation than re- 
ligious revival. 


Recently Father Robert Gannon, S.J., former 
president of Fordham University, added to this 
view when he commented on many of the _“‘con- 
versions” which are being made. Said he, “many 
people are turning to religion largely through the 
expert development of organizational techniques. 
But their philosophy is still basically naturalism.” 
Continued Father Gannon, on the bane of Ameri- 
can life with its roots in 19th century naturalism, 
it is an “appalling affliction” which teaches ‘‘there 
is nothing supernatural, nothing spiritual, nothing 
to hope for.” 


Incisively Father Gannon places his thumb on 
the real naturalistic answer to man’s purpose in 
life. On the eastern side of the iron curtain the 
answer is: ““Man lives to promote the State.’ West 
of the iron curtain, ‘Man lives to promote his 
own health, culture and comfort.” Obviously the 
supernatural is an “uninvited guest” in such a 
milieu, East or West. 


_ Thus when one starts to probe the religious 
revival it shows its will-o-the-wisp qualities. We 
can conclude with Father Gannon that any re- 
ligious revival in America is purely superficial; 
in addition we might add, if the naturalistic trend 


continues, religious survival in America is certainly 
tomorrow's problem. 
Elsi): 


Our Faulty Penal System 


INCE 1950, THERE HAVE BEEN nearly one hun- 

dred prison riots or near riots in our Nation’s 
penal institutions—an average of one every month. 
These uprisings have occurred in institutions of 
two-thirds of our forty-eight states, indicating the 
widespread nature of the basic problem. The 
Prison Association of New York late last year 
made a study of major outbreaks in Illinois and 
Missouri. The Association’s study concluded that 
the “antiquated methods of handling and treat- 
ing prisoners are at the root of today’s wave of 
riots.” 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of January 2, in 
an editorial, stated that the following were found 
to be the basic causes of prison unrest: 

1. Political meddling and mismanagement: Picking 
untrained or misfit appointees for administrative jobs, 
as well as for guard duty. This is the cause of graft, 
bad food, favoritism, pretality, the sale of pardons and 
other abuses. 

2.—Prison idleness and overcrowding: Our mam- 
moth prisons, with a population of 4,000, 5,000 and 
6,000 inmates, are “monstrosities” that are almost im- 
possible to run well. 

3. Antiquated institutions: Nine out of ten state 
penal institutions are fifty to one hundred years old. 
Some are unfit for human habitation. 

4. Inadequate classification and non-segregation: In 
the cell blocks and exercise yards, first offenders and 
salvageable prisoners rub shoulders with the hardened 
criminals, the vicious, the diseased, the perverted and 
mentally ill. 


The New York Prison Association points out. 
that two-thirds of the 175,000 offenders in fed- 
eral and state prisons have gone unchanged 
through not only one, but two, three or more 
periods of confinement. Hence the unescapable 
conclusion that our prisons are doing little or 
nothing to prepare the convicts for life in society 
after their release. Hence, too, the reason for 
the ever-growing number of habitual criminals in 
the U. S.—estimated by: the F. B. I. to be approxi- 
mately three million. Into these faulty prisons 
will eventually go a high percentage of our Na- 
tion’s one million youthful delinquents. : 
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Contemporary Opinion 


| Pee STATE IS FAILING in its duty towards the 
weaker members of the community when it 
permits inflation, and it is also tending to make 
them more dependent upon the State and en- 
couraging others to demand State provision against 
all emergencies instead of trying to provide it 
for themselves. 


It is not only because inflation is contrary to 
social justice insofar as the weaker members of 
society suffer most and because man’s responsi- 
bility for his own affairs is reduced and his de- 
pendence on the State increased, that inflation is 
to be condemned. The State that permits infla- 
tion is failing in its duty to the community as a 
whole. 

J. M. JAcKson 
Blackfriars, April, 1957 


No one questions the horror of modern 
warfare, least of all the Common Father of 
Christendom, whose heart has been torn apart 
by its sights and sounds during the years of his 
pontificate. No one is more acutely aware of 
the hazards, both physical and moral, involved in 
responsible and the irresponsible alike. If war 
could be outlawed as an instrument of human 
policy, no one would applaud that happy con- 
summation more heartily than he. 


But there is a difference between being paci- 
fistic and being a pacifist. The idea that warfare 
having reached so terrible a potential has lost 
any relationship with justice, has become rather 
widely accepted. There are theologians, both 
Catholic and Protestant, who have set forth the 
thesis that warfare as we know it has been stripped 
of any possible or conceivable justification. They 
are willing to accept any iniquity of injustice and 
tyranny rather than to resort to the modern arse- 
nal. Their hope is entirely in the ultimate triumph 
of charity. 


In a specific instance, they would say that the 
rebellion of Hungary, however justified under 
previous conditions, has lost its morality under 
present conditions. By what must seem the 
strangest of perversions, they would accuse the 
Hungarians of performing an immoral act. The 
moment the first Hungarian insurrectionist fired 


a gun at a Russian soldier, the cause was con- 
demned! 

In language as clear as he-can make it, the 
Holy Father does not agree with this kind of 
thinking. He insists that moral principles have 
not changed with changing conditions. 

Eager though he is to see warfare avoided and 
bloodshed averted, he is not ready to declare 
that justice is not entitled to take certain reason- 
able risks in order to reach its goal. He is not 
ready, in a word, to enunciate pious pacifistic 
principles while letting the enemy take all the 
marbles. Justice, for him, is not just a theory to 
be discussed; it is a reality to be defended! 


Most Rev. RosertT J. DwYER 
The Southern Messenger, April 18 


Man can choose to let the mad logic of 
total war dictate his decisions with regard 
to military policies and weapons programs. 
This steep slope of violence, followed far enough, 
leads toward the totality of ruin implicit in today’s 
technologically certain fact: Everybody can now 
be killed in war. 

Or man can choose to shake off the hold which 
this mad logic has fastened upon his mind. He 
can elect to return to the road of justice—to the 
civilized tradition of limited warfare. He can 
recognize that the enterprise of war is inherently 
subject to certain limitations in its purposes and 
methods; that these limitations find their original 
source and their final authority in the moral 
order; that this order is sanctioned by God; that 
its precepts are therefore absolute in their com- 
mand over all human action, including the action 
of wat. 

Only along this path of moral choice, as I shall 
say, will men find their way to security. In the 
last analysis, only the principle of justice can 
draw the line between civilized warfare and sheer — 
massacre, between legitimate defense of the basic 
order of human life and the barbaric. destruction | 
of all order in human life. Unless this line is 
drawn, with absolute firmness, there can be no 
solid foundation for human security. 


Hon. THomas E. Murray oo 
Address to the CAIP, Nov. 10, 1956 


~~ ae 


a 
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The duty of responsible leaders of Govern- 
ment is not only to ensure the individual 
good of every citizen, but also to establish those 
external and social conditions which will permit 
all to achieve, by their own efforts, the degree of 
human perfection to which they may legitimately 
aspire. Thus, in the matter of material prosperity, 
for instance, the State should not be expected con- 
tinually to increase the allowances or grants paid 
directly to individuals, but rather should seek 
vigilantly to develop and sustain general economic 
conditions which permit every citizen to provide 
adequately for his needs and for those of his 
family. 

The Canadian Bishops’ Statement 
Nov. 19. 1956 


Thus we have the anomalous situation of 
certain groups in this country defending with 
might and main convicted Communists, and 
known fellow travelers, ostensibly in defense of 
their civil rights (which is a perfectly good and 
commendable thing), but at the same time refus- 
ing even a mite of cooperation with duly consti- 
tuted Government authorities. They have gone 
out of their way to heap abuse on Congressional 
committees, shown them gross defiance, and seem- 
ingly held them up to scorn. 


These zealots have been so devoted to free- 
dom that they have become stone blind to author- 
ity. They prattle without end about civil rights, 
but say nothing about civic duties. They are so 
devoted to the Constitution—especially to the Bull 
of Rights and specifically the Fifth Amendment— 
but would practically repudiate such constitutional 
rights for any ex-Communist who sincerely wishes 
to undo his past and cooperate with his Govern- 
ment in exposure of the Communist conspiracy 
here. Such people are treated as the dregs of 

human society, ‘professional informers,” the most 
despicable of men. But those individuals whose 

past has caught up with them, who have been 
identified as one-time members of Communist 
groups, have become the darlings of these civil 
rights defenders, even though they refuse at every 
turn to live up to their civic duties and do what- 
ever they can to atone for their past mistakes (if 
they have been Communists) and do all they can 
to protect their country. ; 


The Catholic Standard and Times, Mar. 1 


Fragments 


AID DOUGLAS HYDE, “Ireland fought hard 

for her political independence and has treas- 
ured it jealously ever since she won it. Now 
one meets people who are coming to believe that 
Ireland’s continued economic troubles may even- 
tually lead to her being forced into what would 
virtually amount to economic integration with 
Britain. It would be a bitter pull. 


“The position of the small nation in a world 
dominated by Great Powers is not an easy one.” 
(Catholic Herald, London, Oct. 5, ’56.) 


Federal grants-in-aid to the states and local 
government—now made for all manner of pur- 
poses, from airports to traveling libraries—are 
“the biggest con game in politics,” and currently 
adding five billion dollars a year to our federal 
tax bill according to the former governor of New 
Jersey, Alfred E. Driscoll. He, having consider- 
able experience with grants-in-aid, defines them 
as “nothing more than our own taxes which fed- 
eral bureaus distribute to states and localities for 
specified services, usually with the requirement 
that the recipients put up some matching cash.” 
Driscoll’s account appeared in a recent issue of 


Reader's Digest. 


Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston 
and Archbishop Paul Yu-Pin, exiled head of 
the Nanking, China, archdiocese, are co-chair- 
men of the “Friends of Louis F. Budenz”’ com- 
mittee. The committee was formed to aid fi- 
nancially Budenz, writer and lecturer against Com- 
munism, who is undergoing a long period of con- 
valescence following a coronary thrombosis suf- 
fered in February. Patrick Scanlan, of the Brook- 
lyn Tablet, is secretary and Alfred Kohlberg is 
treasurer of the committee. 


Some 17,175 of a total of 30,906 Hun- 
garian refugees processed at the Kilmer Re- 
ception Center, N. J., have been aided in find- 
ing homes and jobs by the NCWC Catholic 
Relief Services according to Monsignor Edward 
E. Swanstrom, executive director of CRS. Mon- | 
signor Swanstrom recently received the decoration 
of Knight Commander of the Order of Merit of 


the Republic of Italy. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Night Shrouds the World 


pe PIUS DECLARED in his 1957 Easter message 
that the world has entered a mighty nuclear 
epoch, a golden age in technological and scien- 
tific advance, but still surrounded by night. The 
new epoch is bringing wondrous things to man, 
but the night, said the Pontiff, “could also, even 
unexpectedly, become engulfed in storm.” He 
said Christ must be born again in the hearts of 
men if the world is to be “bathed in the rays of 
a new sun.” 


He reiterated his 1956 Easter message when he 
blessed peaceful uses of nuclear energy and warned 
against atomic warfare. His voice filled with 
emotion, the Pontiff urged that the stone be rolled 
away from Christ’s tomb and that His light be 
allowed to fill the presently darkened world. 


“Many already are beginning to perceive that 
this night of the world has come about because 
Christ has been arrested; because they wish to 
exclude Him from family, cultural and social life; 
because the people have risen up against Him, 
because He has been crucified, and rendered voice- 
less and motionless. 


“Meanwhile, in the world, under Providence, 
there are about to be multiplied methods for the 
fuller and freer development of life. While the 
discoveries of science broaden the horizon of 
human possibilities, technical developments and 
organization render such conquests effective by 
putting them at the immediate service of man. 


THE WAY OF GOD 


(Continued) 
ID. The Way of Christ 


HE CATHOLIC WAY OF LIFE also follows the 

. Way of Christ. It cannot be otherwise be- 
cause the Catholic through baptism becomes inti- 
mately united with Christ. He is not only created 
anew with Christ’) but, in the words of St. Paul, 


1) Ephesians, 2:10. 


Procedure 


Action 


“Nuclear energy has, in fact, already opened 
up a new age. Houses are already lighted by the 
use of energy flowing from the amplification of 
nuclear fission, and the days seem not far distant 
when cities will be lit and machines driven by syn- 
thetic processes similar to those by which the sun 
and the other planets have been giving heat for 
many millions of years.’ Electronics and me- 
chanics, the Pope said, are changing the world 
of production and labor through automation. 
“Missiles cleave a path through the depths of the 
skies and artificial satellites are about to startle 
space with their presence.” 

Biological research, the Pope said, is winning 
ground in the battle against most terrible diseases. 
But, said the Pontiff, in warning of menaces to 
this bright picture of the future, “evil habits in 
every form have reached such degrees of precocity, 
impudence and universality as to arouse serious 
misgivings in those who have at heart the destinies 
of the world.” Moreover, he said, ‘“‘error, in well- 
nigh countless forms, has made slaves of the in- 
tellects of men. The human race seems like a 
body, infected and wounded, in which the blood 
circulates with great difficulty.” 

People, said the Pope, persist in remaining di- 
vided, and when they do not ignore each other, 
they hate each other; they plot against, struggle 
with and destroy one another. ‘But even this 
night in the world shows clear signs of a dawn 
that will come, of a new day receiving the kiss 
of a new and more resplendent sun.” 


JosePpH Matt, K.S.G. 


made a “member for member’ of the body of — 
Christ.”) Today we know this doctrine, developed 
more fully by the theologians of the Church on 
the basis of Holy Scripture and Divine Tradi- 
tion, as the doctrine of the Mystical Body of — 
Christ. | ; 
Jesus Christ Himself made known to His 
followers the intimacy of this union in the strik- 
ing parable of the vine and the branches. You 


2) I Corinthians, 12:27. 


Galatia, they have put on Christ. 
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have heard it often in the reading of the Gospel. 
In this connection it bears repetition. ‘I am the 
vine, you are the branches. He who abides in 
me, and I in him, he bears much fruit: for with- 
out me you can do nothing. If anyone does not 
abide in me, he shall be cast outside as the branch 
and wither; and they shall gather them up and 
cast them into the fire, and they shall burn. If 
you abide in me, and if my words abide in you, 
ask whatever you will and it shall be done to 
you. In this is my Father glorified, that you 
may bear very much fruit, and become My 
disciples.’’*) 

By reason of this vital union with Christ, those 
baptized in His name‘) are truly other Christs; 
in other words, Christians. This is a title of 
nobility and was used first by the pagans of 
Antioch, “the Eastern Rome,” to designate those 
who followed Christ. “And it was in Antioch 
that the disciples were first called Christians.”>) 
That it was a well-known name in those days we 
may infer from the remark King Agrippa made 
to St. Paul after the Apostle had finished his dis- 
course on what the disciples of the Lord believed: 
“In a short while thou wouldst persuade me to 
become a Christian.”®) The first Sovereign Pon- 
tiff of the Church, St. Peter, likewise, in his ex- 
planation of the blessings of suffering for the 
name of Christ, uses the title, saying: “Let no 


one of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or a - 


slanderer, or as one coveting what belongs to 
others. 
not be ashamed, but let him glorify God under 
this name.’*) In other words, a Christian who 
walks the Way of Christ must also walk with Him 
on the way of suffering. This is not ignoble, 
but noble; for Christ is his companion. 

Those who walk the Way of Christ must also 
appear in their everyday lives as other Christs. 
For in baptism, as St. Paul tells the Christians of 
“For all you 


who have been baptized into Christ have put on 
-Christ.”§) This phrase has deep significance. 


Stated briefly, it describes once more, though in 
a different way, the intimate union with Christ 


that has been effected through baptism. The 
members of His Body are clothed with the dispo- 


3) John, 15:5-8. 


4) Galatians, 3:27. 


8) Galatians, 3:27, 


But if he suffer as a Christian, let him 
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sitions and qualities of the mind and heart of 
Jesus Christ. 

Made such close partakers of Christ,®) those 
who possess His life and abide in Him, those who 
are clothed with His virtues are also with Him 
children of the Heavenly Father, and heirs also, 
“heirs indeed of God and joint heirs with 
Ghrist; 4°) 

It goes without saying that such a high dignity 
involves also grave duties. 

The Catholic who would walk the Way of 
Christ faithfully must keep himself close to Him. 
He may not let sin lead him astray. This is how 
St. Paul puts it: “Let us walk becomingly as in 
the day, not in revelry and drunkenness, not in 
debauchery and wantonness, not in strife and 
jealousy. But put on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
as for the flesh, take no thought for its lusts.) 

This admonition is so much the more in place 
since a Catholic who would walk the Way of 
Christ finds himself in an evil world. It is a 
world whose understanding is clouded in dark- 
ness, and whose heart is estranged from Christ 
because it has blindly cut itself off from Him. 
As a consequence, worldlings give themselves up 
to sensuality, greedily practicing every kind of un- 
cleanness.?*) 


aihtaranl ie Way of Christ 


To what extent youth is imperiled by the lusts 
of the world is told all too frequently in the daily 
press. The picture of juvenile delinquency is 
“sad,” declares J. Edgar Hoover. His wide ex- 
perience as Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation (F. B. I.) gives him the unquestioned 
right to’ speak with authority on the subject. In 
an address delivered at the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Boys’ Clubs of America, he asserted that 
juvenile crime is steadily on the increase; in 1955 
the increase of 576,000 juveniles arrested for 
crime was eleven per cent higher than in 1954. 
“There is nothing more important before this 
nation,” he continued, “than the problem of ju- 
venile crime. It gets worse the longer respon- 
sibility is dodged. The salvage of wayward youth 
and the development of good citizens are a chal- 
lenge to adult America.” 


9) Hebrews, 3:14. : 
10) Romans, 8:15-17. 

11) Romans, 13:18-14. 
12) Ephesians, 4:17-24. 
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But what about the grownups? They are by 
no means without fault. They have “wandered 
into a morass of disbelief,’ charged Mr. Hoover, 
“a place where they have no faith, no belief in a 
Supreme Being, no belief in the dignity of man, 
no belief in themselves.’’!*) We may rightly add, 
and no belief in Christ, the Supreme Teacher 
of mankind, the Divine Guide on a way that leads 
to security and well-being. 

Jesus Christ is the exemplar of a virtuous and 
holy life. A good Christian will, therefore, be 
unremitting in his efforts to pattern his life after 
that of Jesus Christ. Keeping His image before 
his eyes, he will let his daily life be dominated 
by high motives, and consider it a great gain to 
die to the lower things of the body by holding 
under strict, and if needed, even severe discipline 
the evil inclinations of a sin-corrupted nature. 

In order that he may make himself worthy of 
his dignity as a Christian, and in order that he 
may grow in holiness of life, he will heed the 
words of St. Peter: “Lay aside, therefore, all 
malice and all deceit and pretense and envy and 
all slander. Crave, as newborn babes, pure spirit- 
ual milk, that by it you may grow to salvation; if, 
indeed, you have tasted that the Lord is sweet. 
Draw near to Him, a living stone, rejected indeed 
by men but chosen and honored by God. Be you 
yourselves as living stones, built thereon into a 
spiritual house.’’"*) 

This admonition, though given at the very be- 
ginning of Christianity, has lost nothing of its 
timeliness for our day. There are many who, 
though calling themselves Christians, have lost 
contact with Christ because they are indifferent 
to the truths He proclaimed. It no longer means 
anything to them that He declared of Himself: 
“I am the truth.”"°) Nor does it mean anything 
to them that in the court of Pontius Pilate He 
left no doubt as to His mission, saying: “This is 
why I was born, and why I have come into the 
world, to bear witness to the truth. Everyone 
who is of the truth hears my voice.’!*) Theirs 
is the attitude of indifference to the truths of 
Christ exhibited on that occasion by Pontius 
Pilate. Disdainfully he asked, “What is the 
truth?” and then walked away. 


This lack of reverence for the truths of Christ 


13) Address, May 10, 1956. 
14) I Peter, 2:1-5. 

15) John, 14:6. 

16) John, 18:37. 


is one of the characteristics of modern man, and 
sad to say, chiefly of most intellectuals. If they 
still have any religion at all, they fashion it ac- 
cording to their lies and tastes, and not accord- 
ing to Christ Who is the Truth. And the result? 
More than 250 religious sects in our country. This 
lack of unity in Christendom looms up as a great 
scandal to non-Christians. It goes beyond their 
understanding because instinctively they realize 
religious truth is one and indivisible: it cannot 
be one thing to this group and another thing to 
that group. 

There are those who defend this multiplication 
of religious sects, saying that it bespeaks freedom 
of thought and freedom of conscience. All 
through her history the Catholic Church has 
championed these freedoms; her martyrs shed 
their blood in the defense of them. Like all 
freedoms, however, they may be exercised only 
within their God-given limits. These limits are 
defined by the truths which have God for their 
author, and not man; truths which Christ taught 
during the years He was on this earth, and which 
the Church through the centuries continues to 
teach to mankind in accordance with His man- 
date to make disciples of all nations and to teach 
them all that He had commanded them.") 

In line with this fallacy is the remark heard 
frequently: “It matters little what one believes; 
after all, there are many ways leading to Heaven.” 
This saying is not in harmony with the mind of 
Christ: the truths of His Gospel must be believed, 
and “he who does not believe shall be con- 
demned.”**) Nor does this saying express the 
mind of the Apostles. For instance, St. Paul fre- 
quently warns the Christians of his day not to 
give heed to false teachers who “are corrupt in 
kind, and reprobate as regards the faith.”’19) St. 
Peter, likewise, raises his voice in warning against 
false teachers who “bring in destructive sects,” 
teachers who are “rash and self-willed,” teachers 
who “promise freedom, whereas they themselves 
are slaves of corruption.”*°) The Apostles 
considered themselves “‘fellow-workers for the — 
truth.”*t) So sacred was the truth for the early 
Christians that in defense of it they laid down — 
their lives. “= | 


17) Matthew, 28:19-20. 
18) Mark, 16:16. 

19) IL Timothy, 3:8. 
20) II Peter, 2. 

21) John, 8. 
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The exhortations that our Holy Father addressed 
to our fellow Catholics behind the Iron Curtain 
are also applicable to all in the free Western and 
Eastern world: to stand firm in the Faith, not to 
gtow weak by making compromises where the 
truths of our Faith are concerned, and to give a 
good example of loyalty to and steadfastness in 
the Faith to those of our brethren who have 


Christianity and the Credit Union 


BA FER THE DISCOVERY of America, the potato 
was introduced into Europe and became the 
staple diet of millions of Europeans. In 1845 a 
blight swept across Europe, ruining the potato 
crop and causing millions of people to die of 
starvation in Germany, France, Belgium and Ire- 
land. For several years the effect of this potato 
blight was felt and was aggravated by poor wheat 
crops. In the summer of 1847, the British Gov- 
ernment was feeding three million Irishmen; one- 
third of the population of Paris was on charity; 
in Belgium and Germany the situation was very 
much the same. This period is generally known 
in European History as the “Hungry Forties.” 
This starvation period closed with the political 
revolutions of 1848, which swept across Europe, 
overturning thrones and attempting to set up dem- 
ocratic governments. Three million immigrants, 
mostly Germans and Irish, came to America be- 
tween 1845 and 1854 in order to improve their 
economic condition. 

Out of these trying times there arose two co- 
operative banking systems, both of them originat- 
ing in Germany. One was known as the Schulze 
Societies, named for Herman Schulze of Delitzsch, 
Germany, a sociologist who was popularly known 
as Schulze-Delitzsch to distinguish him from other 
prominent Schulzes in Germany; the other was the 
Raiffeisen Societies named for Frederick William 
Raiffeisen. The Schulze Societies loaned money 
at bank rates, cashed checks, discounted bills of 
exchange, emphasized high dividends, and en- 
gaged in general banking activities—the only ex- 
ception being that they were cooperatives. The 


grown indifferent, lukewarm, or careless in the 
practice of the Faith. 

But above all, in walking the Way of Christ 
take Him as your companion and thus you will 
practice His truths in the great and small respon- 
sibilities of everyday life. 

(To be continued) 


Most Rev. A. J. Muencu, S.T.D. 


Raiffeisen Societies made loans at low rates, em- 
phasized good character, moral reform and Chris- 
tian charity. Many of their societies were organ- 
ized in churches. Today the Schulze banks are 
still found in Germany; the Raiffeisen Societies 
which we know as credit unions are not only found 
in Germany, but have spread like Christianity 
over most of the civilized world. Needless to 
tell you that the credit union was brought to the 
New World by Desjardins, a Canadian, and spread 
by Filene, Bergengren, Doig, and thousands of 
other paid and volunteer workers. Today the 
Credit Union National Association, through the 
World Extension Department, is extending the 
Credit Union Movement into the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. Credit union work is 
Christianity in practice. Credit unions are easily 


_ organized because Christianity has paved the way 


for organization. Along with the cooperative, 
the credit union comes nearest to the Golden Rule 
of any business method known. 

It also has an amazing adaptability. Just as 
the basic principles of Christianity appeal to peo- 
ple in all conditions of life and in many strange 
corners of the world, so the basic credit union 
ptinciple seems to fit into many different eco- 
nomic situations. It helped the people of famine- 
stricken Europe, it helps the people of the under- 
industrialized countries today, and it serves the 
needs of the prosperous nations of North America 
equally well. No doubt this is because it is 
basically a moral rather than an economic instru- 
ment. This is the fact we must never forget. 


He Bee yates: 


The 18th National Liturgical Week will be 
held August 19-22 at St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minnesota. The 1958 National Liturgical 


Week will be held in Cincinnati, August 18 to 
21, with Archbishop Karl J. Alter as host. 


* From The Credit Union Bridge, Sept., 1956. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Negroes 


[ee COMMISSION for Catholic Missions Among 

Colored People and Indians recently reported 
530,702 Negroes as members of the Catholic 
Church. According to the Commission this figure 
is about ninety per cent higher than twenty-five 
years ago. About 1,000 Negroes are embracing 
the Church each month as adult converts; there 
were 10,969 Negro converts in 1956. 

During 1956 conversions among Negroes were 
particularly numerous in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Detroit and Los 
Angeles. Only 2,098 converts, according to the 
report, were won in the South. 


In sixty-five dioceses with a concentrated Negro popu- 
lation, 85,000 Negro children were enrolled in 345 
parochial schools, the Commission’s report stated. 


U. S. Occupational Shift Continues 


N 1956 AN IMPORTANT occupational shift took 

place in the United States, a change only re- 
cently noted by economists. Today the number 
of persons employed in services such as trade, 
government, finance, utilities, and transportation 
is larger than the number employed in the pro- 
duction of goods. This is the result of a long 
process, characteristic of an evolving industrial 
civilization. It means that less and less workers 
are needed to produce larger quantities of goods. 


The United States was predominantly agricul- 
tural until about 1890; today, of a labor force 
numbering about sixty-five million, only seven mil- 
lion are farm workers. The current occupational 
shift from production to services is a further 
development from the original shift of workers 
from agriculture to industry. 


The decade of 1946-56 saw the production of 
things increased by forty-five per cent, while the 
number of workers engaged in production ad- 
vanced less than three per cent. Unemployment 
remained about the same as the workers displaced 
by technological advance in production found jobs 


in the service enterprises. 


The greatest increase in the service field has been in 
government. The number of public servants rose by 
thirty-one per cent in the years 1946-56 and continues 
to advance. Currently the Federal Government's pay- 
roll is at a record one billion dollars a month, . 


REVIEW 


Repatriation of Germans 


URING THE FIRST nine weeks of this year Po- 

land has repatriated to the Federal Republic 
18,500 Germans from the Polish-administered 
German territories beyond the Oder-Neisse line. 


The present repatriation can be regarded as the 
third phase of a huge migration wave from East 
to West which was touched off during World 
War II. When twelve years ago the Soviet 
armies crossed the eastern borders of the Reich, 
millions of German civilians fled westward. Many 
thousands perished in this attempt but millions 
reached some place of refuge in the West. 

The second phase of this migratory wave fol- 
lowed the Potsdam agreement as a result of which 
Poland expelled millions of Germans from the 
German territories occupied by the Poles after 
World War II. This expulsion drive was carried 
out relentlessly and many of its victims were de- 
prived of all their belongings, arriving in the 
West with nothing except the clothes they wore. 


The third phase, now in progress, has nothing 
in common with the expulsions of earlier years 
since it is based on an agreement reached in De- 
cember 1955 between the German and the Polish 
Red Cross, providing for the reunion of families 
which had been separated as a result of the war 
and its aftermath. Up to the end of last year, this 
principle was strictly adhered to but of late Poland 
has also been repatriating German families—at 
their own request—which have no family ties in 
the Federal Republic. As of the beginning of 
March 1957, a total of 35,000 Germans from the 
Oder-Neisse territories had been repatriated un- 
der the agreement of December 1955. During the 
past year the majority of the repatriates were aged 
people and children but the Poles are now return- 
ing young men of draft age as well and some 
who have just completed their military service in 
Poland. 


The speed with which Poland is now carrying out these 
repatriation measures can be gauged by the fact that — 
during the whole of 1956 only 16,500 Germans were — 
repatriated to. the Federal Republic. The number of — 
Germans in the Oder-Neisse territories who have applied — 
for repatriation is estimated at 180,000. > 

Because of the increased influx of repatriates from 
Poland, the Government of Lower Saxony has de- 


sil 


cided to enlarge the chief reception camp of Fried-— 
land so that it can accommodate 1,300 persons instead 
of ‘Only 850, ‘as"at:presént,*; 8 ss tee, Toy ed 
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Price Index— Up 


|B GOVERNMENT reported April 23 that the 

United States consumer price index had set 
a record for the seventh month in a row. Between 
February 15 and March 15, the index rose two- 
tenths of one per cent of 118.9. The price index 
base of one hundred is taken from the average 
prices during the years 1947-49. This means that 
prices were 18.9 per cent higher this March than 
the average for 1947-49. From March, 1956, 
Ptices rose 3.7 per cent and they were 16.8 per 
cent above the pre-Korean level of June, 1950. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, computes the price index. 

Automatic wage increases will go to about 1,400,000 
employes, whose pay is adjusted to match the index. 
Approximately 900,000 railroad workers will get an 
additional three cents an hour. ‘This increase, their 
first in six months, is based on index increases prior to 
the one announced April 23 by the Government. About 
200,000 General Electric employes will get a rise of 


one per cent. Other increases will range from one to 
three cents an hour. 


Aspirin 

oe CONSUME 12,000,000,000 aspirin 

™ tablets, or about 6,000 tons each year, the 
National Institute of Health reported in April. 
This is thought to be the greatest consumption of 
the product by any nation. The use of aspirin 
compound in the U. S. is increasing each year. 

Consumption of aspirin in America has been 
tising at an average rate of about ten per cent a 
year. This was nearly twice as fast as the U. S. 
rate of population growth. While aspirin origin- 
ated in Germany, the world’s largest producer of 
the drug is now the Monsanto Chemical Company, 
an American concern. Monsanto started making 
aspirin in 1917, after the patent for aspirin held by 
Friedrich Bayer & Co. of Germany had expired. 

While Americans are large consumers of aspirin, 
“its usage in other countries is also widespread. Great 
Britain consumes more than three million pounds of 
the compound a year and there are few countries where 
aspirin is not used. The ingredients of aspirin are 
found in plants of the spirea family, from whence the 
name aspirin, in the barks of trees, fruits and leaves 
of other plants. 
Consumer Prices in France 
py eeeNcH GOVERNMENT is spending, or at 
* least losing, 70,000,000,000 francs ($2,- 
000,000) a year to keep consumer prices down, 


according to a study completed December, 1956, 
by the Ministry of Finance. The money is being 
sacrificed to keep the cost of living index at a 
level where the sliding wage scale in force hete 
would not set off a new round of general wage 
increases. 


The French Cabinet decided to maintain the 
tax exemptions placed on certain foods. The 
revenue losses amount to 43,000,000,000 francs, 
the tax cuts ranging from 6.5 to 9 per cent. The 
Treasury loss just for wine amounts to $20,000,- 
000,000 francs a year. Sudsidies constitute an- 
other method to keep prices in line. The Govern- 
ment is putting out 7,000,000,000 francs a year to 
hold down bread prices. Another subsidy of 
6,000,000,000 francs allows the nationalized gas 
industry to reduce rates by twenty per cent. 


Tax cuts and subsidies amount to 66,000,000,000 
francs in either outright expenditure or loss. Four 
billions are lost by removing customs duties on various 
imported products such as meat, eggs, vegetables and 
potatoes. 


Officials feel that the effort being made has pre- 
vented general wage increases, which would be even 
more costly for the French economy. Although the 
present policy has managed to hold the general price 
level in line, there is still a serious problem resulting 
from the disparity between French prices and the gen- 
erally lower ones abroad. 


Credit Insurance 


‘ee A PLAN used by credit unions for 
about two decades, banks in smaller New 
York State communities will now be able to ob- 
tain insurance on the loans (lives) of installment 
borrowers under a cooperative endeavor. 


Under the plan, approved by the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, banks with resources of 
$30,000,000.00 or less may join a group credit 
life pool established by the association to obtain 
lower premium rates. The plan will be under- 
written by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Boston. The plan is expected to bring 
this kind of insurance—providing for the cancel- 
lation of the unpaid balance of installment loans 
when borrowers die—to communities where until 
now it has not been available. It is expected to 
lower the cost in small communities where banks 
have provided the service on an individual group 
basis. eres . 

The banks will pay a premium rate of sixty 
cents a month on each $1,000.00 of insured out- 


60 


standing indebtedness, the lowest rate permitted 
by the Insurance Department for the first year 
of any creditor group life plan. In subsequent 
years, the New York State Bankers’ Association 
said, this rate may be cut. In addition, the banks— 
and indirectly their customers—will share in divi- 
dends earned. 

Smaller banks now must pay seventy-five cents a 
month a $1,000.00 or more on an individual basis, the 
association said. In some instances rates have been 
as high as $1.15. Total resources of banks in the 
state approximate $41,000,000,000.00. Larger banks 
were excluded by the Insurance Department on the 
theory that individually they represented creditor groups 
large enough to obtain the lower premium rates. 


Although individual banks have offered creditor 
group life insurance for a number of years, the asso- 
ciation plan is believed to be one of the first to be 
offered to a group of banks. 


Masonry and Catholic Education 


Se RITE MASONS recently came out in 
Open opposition to tax relief for private 
schools in a State legislature committee hearing 
in Olympia, Washington. E. K. Murray of Ta- 
coma, who identified himself before the committee 
as deputy of the supreme council of Scottish Rite 
Masons with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
declared that he opposed the bill. He declared 
it violated separation of Church and State. Mur- 
ray made it clear that he spoke as an officer of 
the lodge and that he was voicing lodge oppo- 
sition as well as his own to the measure. 

The measure is Senate Bill 123, which would have 
relieved non-tax supported colleges and universities 


from the State sales tax. These schools now are free 
of property taxation. 


The bill died, bottled up in the House Committee 
on Revenue and Taxation, as legislative time ran out. 


_ 


Catholic papers in Argentina have expressed 
concern that the Constitution of 1853 may be 
amended along secularistic lines unfavorable to the 
Church and religious education. Simbolo, the 
organ of Argentine Masonry, meanwhile, revealed 
that Argentine Masons are engaged in a continu- 
ing campaign to achieve a completely secularistic 
education system and a stricter separation of 
Church and State in Argentina. 


The provisional Government of Argentina has 
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appointed a committee to prepare amendments 
to the Constitution of 1853, which came into force 
after the Peronist Constitution of 1949 was 
annulled. 


Antorcha, organ of Catholic Youth in Buenos 
Aires, objected that some members of the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Studies are bordering 
on “extreme Liberalism and materialistic Leftism.” 


Another Catholic paper, the Buenos Aires daily, 
El] Pueblo, noted editorially that until 1884 the 
State respected the religious faith of the majority 
in matters of education. It said a secularistic State 
monopoly over schools was later put into effect. 
The newspaper insisted that any reform of the 
national Constitution must not obviate those sec- 
tions of provincial constitutions that respect the 
rights of parents to determine the religious edu- 
cation of their children. 


Antorcha said Argentine Catholics “desire a 
worthy separation (of Church and State) that 
will acknowledge the right of the Church to act 
freely, to express itself, and to teach; one that 
will acknowledge the historical mission of Cath- 
olicism in Argentine as the cradle of culture and 
freedom.” 


Simbolo, the organ of Argentine Masonry, re- 
cently published a message of the grand master, 
Domingo Sanfeliu, which stated: 


“There exists at present a latent problem that stirs 
all sectors of the country: separation of Church and 
State. I wish to call the attention of brothers to this 
matter. The second inter-American meeting (of 
Masons) held in Mexico in 1952... studied with great 
care the instillment of secularization in the American 
countries. ; 

“It was unanimously agreed to begin a campaign to 
create a favorable environment among the people, which 
would allow the fulfillment of some of the secular 
aspirations of Masonry... .” 

Mr. Sanfeliu goes on to list some of these ‘‘secular 
aspirations’’: 


(1) Divorce laws with dissolution of the marriage 
bond. 
(2) Absolute equality of children under the law. 
(3) Subjection of the Church to tributary laws. 
(4) Neutral-and secular education. 


(5) Real and effective separation of Church and 
State. 


“To attain the total triumph of this last aspiration,” 
said Mr. Sanfeliu, “it is the duty of all Masons to co- 
operate in all movements in favor of secularization, 
particularly in education.” 


real 
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HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


STATISTICS OF PASTORAL FUNCTIONS OF THE GERMAN.- 


SPEAKING CONGREGATION AT WHEELING, W. VA. 


Daa FUNCTIONS, comprising certain ex- 
ternal acts, may be tabulated and may serve 
as an index of the growth or decay of a particular 
parish. The most vital function in every parish 
is, of course, the administration of baptism and, 
second to it, is the reception of First Holy Com- 
munion. A glance at such annual statistics will 
convey the upward or downward trend of the 
membership of a congregation. In communities 
where the population is stationary, little fluctua- 
tion will be observed over a number of years. In 
cities, however, with a large percentage of shift- 
ing population, wide fluctuations will be observed 
in the annual statistics. 


Statistics on baptisms, marriages, burials, First 
Holy Communions and confirmations present a 
mathematically exact picture. Yet they do not 
answer all the questions. In regard to leakage, 
for instance, we cannot know how many people 
who were baptized in the German Church in 
Wheeling were never raised as Catholics or later 
died outside the Catholic Church’s communion. 
In regard to the immigrants, we cannot even 
roughly estimate the number of fallen-away-Cath- 
olics. Thus we cannot say whether the leakage 
among the ranks of Catholic immigrants is greater 
than that of native Americans. Yet these statis- 
tics do tell us in an eloquent way the actual extent 
of the pastoral ministration in regard to baptism, 
Holy Communion, marriage and Christian burial. 
These ascertained figures may be co-ordinated with 
those of similar parishes and thereby become a 
basis for more general statistics. In regard to con- 
fessions and the distribution of Paschal and devo- 
tional Communions we have only a few stray 
figures which, however, will enable us to estimate 
a grand total of such parochial functions. 


Statistics 
Year Bapt. Marr. Burial Confirm. 1st. Comm. 
1859 145 8 — — — 
1860 127 9 = 32 32 
Pete i4. 16. ree 
oo a a 54 54 
1863 153 c— 51 51 
164. $127 7 _- 61 61 


$865. 2154." 10 SE eG S 65 


Year 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


1891 


SoZ 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
LOTT 
1912 
oS 
1914 
KOT 
1916 
OE 
1918 


Bapt. 


123 
122 
136 
136 
162 
15)3) 
US)5) 
149 
149 
143 
134 
127 
ES 
100 
100 
Ve 
128 
149 
161 
155) 
163 
136 
163 
130 
149 
Ly 


Marr. 
1S, 
26 
16 
28 
18 
DP 
2S) 
PAL 
W7/ 
20 
24 
ig) 
Di 
15 

8 
28 
Pi) 
36 
20 
28 
31 
30 


Burial 


Confirm. 
62 
66 
70 
Wil 
65 
66 
41 
49 
56 
45 
65 
67 
82 
82 
40 
42 
70 


1st. Comm. 
62 
66 
70 
7 
65 
66 
Al 
49 
56 
45 
65 
67 
Syl! 
82 
40 
42 
70 
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Year Bapt. Marr. Burial Confirm. Ist. Comm. 
L919 78 33 17 214 182 
1920 69 27 26 — a 
1921 69 34 37 138 121 
wR 65 29) 20 — — 
1923 56 yp) 36 iL?) 118 
1924 76 6 29 — — 
1925 ed 9 25 MY) US 
1926 50 10 22 -— — 
1927 63 16 30 80 80 
1928 SH 16 39 -- 62 
1929 45 24 3y5) 109 60 
1930 52 16 24 — We) 
1931 43 16 41 116 70 
1932 50 26 34 54 
1933 40 30 35 144 62 
1934 a) 33 36 —~ 64 
SSS: 65 35 44 128 61 
1936 65 19 a2 — Di 
137 ay) ao aN 103 45 
1938 43 26 34 — 2yi/ 
BS) Sil iN 20 — 36 
1940 58 25 36 TW oD 
1941 47 24 39 oo AT 
1942 SY) De 3p) aos ib 
1943 60 16 28 Wats) 39 
1944 60 16 29 cd 30 
1945 31 13 37 — pay 
1946 5)) 31 2)5) 66 22 
1947 vo 42 22 =— 49 
1948 56 20 39 — 43 
1949 53 30 26 98 5) 
19505 66 +27 34 = 37 
1951 63 22 32 — 56 
1O52 66 20 35 168 46 
1953 50 26 33 me 38 
1954 65 iD 28 — 54 
1955 == — — 141 ey 
Totals 9,302 2,075 3,210 6,400 6,012 


Up to the year 1892 the number of First Com- 
municants is the same as that of persons con- 
firmed, because it was the custom of the Bisho 
to administer Confirmation to children in the 
afternoon of the day of their First Communion. 
The year 1878 marks an exception, with the num- 
ber of confirmed larger than that of the First 
Communicants. The greater number of those 
confirmed may be due to the fact that some un- 
confirmed adults were discovered by the active 
assistant priest, Father Collins, or some outside 
missionaries. The absence of the Bishop was 
the reason why there were no First Communions 
and Confirmations in 1886. Beginning with 1897, 
Confirmation was administered only every other 
year. In 1910 the new decree in regard to early 
Communion was observed for the first time, and 
two First Communion celebrations were held with 
an aggregate of two hundred and thirty children 


admitted to the reception of the Sacrament. A 
little less than half the baptized children 
(49.12% ) lived to receive their First Holy Com- 
munion at the age of twelve during the period 
1859-1909. When, later, the age limit was low- 
ered to seven years, only one hundred and fourteen 
children did not live to see the day of their First 
Holy Communion. The excess of three hundred 
and eighty-eight confirmed persons over the num- 
ber of First Communicants largely represents adult 
converts. In comparing the number of baptisms 
with the confirmations and First Communions, 
we must bear in mind that, among the latter, a 
few children were found who were not baptized 
at St. Alphonsus. On the other hand, a number 
of those who were baptized in the latter church 
received their First Communion in other churches. 


It was only in September of 1872 that burials 
were entered in the church books of St. Alphonsus; 
previous interments were entered in other church 
books, if they were entered at all. 


A record of baptisms is important in determin- 
ing the leakage from the Church on a national 
basis. But, because of population shifts, baptismal 
figures are of little value in a given locality. 


On the number of Confessions heard in St. 
Alphonsus we have no accurate accounts. Because 
of the scarcity of German-speaking priests, St. 
Alphonsus, from its very first years, was the — 
church to which the Germans of the district came 
to receive the Sacrament of Penance. During Lent 
and on the Patronal Feast of St. Alphonsus, 
August 2, the large crowds necessitated the re- 
tention of extra priests to hear Confessions. Oc- 
casional missions swelled the number of Confes- 
sions to a great extent. 


When, in 1884, the Capuchins took charge of 
St. Alphonsus, the Germans of the district re- 
ceived even better accommodations for Confession. 
From the very start of the Capuchin administra- 
tion, three Fathers were stationed at the church, 
where, up to that time, only two priests had been © 
regularly employed. For several years two super- 
numerary and unpaid Capuchin priests rendered 
services at the church. At Portiuncula time, which 
happened to be also the Patronal Feast, at Forty 
Hours Devotion and other special occasions an 
additional Father was required. —— 

When a large number of penitents was expected 
on Saturdays, Confessions were arranged on the 
preceding Friday to relieve the congestion. Con.- 
fessions wete occasionally heard in the morning 


o£ women to accommodate the men who would 
+2 able to go to Confession only in the afternoon 
c evening. Confessions were also heard on Sun- 
ay mornings between and during the Masses. 
Yuring the week, Confessions were heard on the 
wes of holy days, on Thursdays before the First 
tidays, on the eves of special feasts, such as that 
£ St. Joseph, the Sorrowful Mother, St. Anthony, 
it. Francis, etc. In November of 1919, Confes- 
ons were arranged for every day of the week 
efore the six and eight o'clock Masses. In the 
fternoons stray Confessions were heard practi- 
ally on every day of the week with one of the 
jathers remaining at home for that purpose. 


Up to the year 1913, children’s Confessions 


vere heard on Tuesdays and Wednesdays of 
rmber Week; opportunity for voluntary Confes- 
dons was given to children every Friday afternoon. 

A large percentage of the Confessions heard at 
tt. Alphonsus were those of Germans living in 


tther parishes. English-speaking people were also 
-ccommodated by the Capuchin Fathers. Members 
'£ the English branch of the Third Order Con- 
‘raternity had to be cared for by the Fathers as 
. matter of course, and other English-speaking 
Zatholics began to choose their confessors from 
‘mong the German Capuchin Fathers. The 
3ishops never restricted the jurisdiction of the 
fathers in this regard. The Superiors would 
usually appoint an older Father for special Con- 
ession work, while the pastors, as a rule, were 
‘ounger men. In regard to Confession, parish- 
oners and non-parishioners were treated alike. 
n the 2,919 pages of church announcements cov- 
sting the years 1894-1947, not a single remark 
s found disapproving hearing Confessions of out- 
iders; they were never invited, but were always 
iccommodated. 

Prior to 1884, no Communions were distributed 
mn weekdays except on the occasion of marriages 
ind burials. After the arrival of the Capuchin 
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Fathers, a few people began to receive Holy Com- 
munion on weekdays, and ever larger crowds 
began to communicate regularly once a month. 
This practice was favored by the parish societies 
whose members were supposed to receive Holy 
Communion once a month. And the majority of 
parishioners belonged to one or other such society. 
A report of 1907 stated that during Forty Hours 
Devotion, novenas, tridua and missions, from 
700 to 900 Communions were distributed. How- 
ever, at Portiuncula time, there were more than 
1,200 Communions. Yet the number of Confes- 
sions heard greatly exceeded the number of Com- 
munions. Easter Communions amounted to about 
1,800 annually. Total Communions annually were 
15,000. . Confessions always exceeded the number 
of Communions, because outsiders who went to 
Confession at St. Alphonsus, would receive Holy 
Communion in their own parish church. 


Earlier First Communion of children and more 
frequent daily Communion of adults increased the 
annual totals greatly after 1912. The number 
of Easter Communions remained stationary at 
1,600, from 1912 to 1922, while the totals of 
annual Communions increased from 47,800 in 
1912, to 100,000 in 1919, and 110,000 in 1922. 
These totals decreased to 98,000 in 1923, 73,250 in 
1932, and 53,570-m 1933. 

Up to the year 1912, the number of Confessions 
was always higher than the Holy Communions. 
However, frequent Communion reversed this rela- 
tionship. We may venture the guess that well- 
nigh one million Confessions were heard and an 
equal number of Holy Communions were distri- 
buted in the German Church in Wheeling during 
the ninety-six years from 1859-1954. This would 
yield an average of 10,000 annual Confessions and 
Communions. 


Rev. J. Ma, LENHART) QO: FiMey CAp: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. Problems of a German-American 
Country Pastor in 1880 


| (Se EARLY THIRTIES of the nineteenth century 
saw the beginning of a prosperous settlement 


n Noble County, Ohio, by Catholic immigrants. 


rom Hesse Cassel, Germany. The settlement now 
years the name of Fulda. 


From 1860 to 1883, 
his community was under the spiritual care of 


Rev. Damian oe Klueber, a native of the city 
of Fulda, Germany (born December 20, 1837). 

On January 17, 1866, Fr. Klueber wrote from 
Fulda, Ohio, the following letter to his Bishop: 
Most Rev. Father: : 
A few weeks ago I have received the 
Statutes (of the diocese) through the kind- 
ness of Rev. Nich. M. J. Pilger {of Miltens- 
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burgh). In them are certain points about 
which I would respectfully request your 
answer. 

1. It will be almost impossible to gather 
our singers to sing Latin Vespers. If there 
is by chance a High Mass on weekdays, will 
we, therefore, be allowed to sing German 
songs on such occasions? Our teacher, a 
pious man, is not a good singer; nor am iF 

2. I received a chalice sent by Messrs. 
Benzinger which they said was blessed by the 
Very Rev. Vicar General. Can I rely on that? 

3. There is only one chasuble at Fox Set- 
tlement (a nearby settlement of Irish people) ; 
will that one do for all festivals ? 

4. Our people, at least the greater part of 
them, live far from the church. Hence I must 
begin Mass on Sundays after ten. Now, if 
these singers have to sing the whole Gloria 
and Credo, it will be too late for catechism 
and Vespers in the afternoon; and if I begin 
too late in the afternoon, some will not reach 
home before dark. Will it, therefore, be al- 
lowed for me to let them sing only a part of 
both (the Gloria and Credo)? If that, ac- 
cording to your judgment, cannot be granted, 
I will have to omit instructions in the cate- 
chism. Of high festivals when there is no 
instruction, I may comply with the rule given 
in the Statutes. 

5. Is it of obligation to offer the Holy 
Sacrifice for the people on Monday after 
Easter and Pentecost, and on the Feast of Sts. 
Peter and Paul, for these are suppressed days 
of obligation even in this country? A certain 
priest tried to explain through the columns of 
the Wahreitsfreund that we would be obli- 
gated to say Mass for the people on all sup- 
pressed holy days which have never been of 
obligation in this country. 

6. Ihave received some perpetual Masses. 
The missionary, Rev. F. X. Weninger, ex- 
horted the donors to give these. I have not 
received your express consent, although I 
wrote to you about what is to be done with 
them. I told every one that they had to com- 
ply with your judgment. 

7. There are two places, twelve miles 
from Fox Settlement, one on this side and 
one on the other side, where I occasionally 
go to say Mass, and where there is no con- 
fessional. I do not see my way to get one. 


What provisions may I make for women’s 
Confessions ? 

8. Every year I have had a procession out- 
side the church on Corpus Christi Day or on 
the Sunday within the Octave, without your 
special permission. My predecessors had in- 
troduced that custom. Can I have them in 
future, too, on that day and on the opening 
of the Forty Hours Devotion (for which de- 
votion I received your permission) ? 

9. There is one rule in regard to those to 
whom, according to the Roman Ritual, 
ecclesiastical burial is denied. In a doubt- 
ful case I should ask you. For me this would 
be impossible, for it takes about two weeks 
to receive an answer from you. 

10. You grant the faculty to pastors to 
absolve true penitents who have illicitly con- 
tracted a marriage, but under certain condi- 
tions. A few days ago a wife came to me 
for confession. For a long time she had not 
fulfilled her religious duties and got married 
by a squire. Her husband would not allow 
the children to be educated Catholics. 

11. It is your will that a pastor should 
be with his congregation every Sunday. I 
would ask you to give me one or two Sun- 
days during a year free, when I have to go 
to places to see some friends or relations. 


* * *K & 


Bishop Purcell gave the following answer to 
this letter: 
Cincinnati, 28th January, 1866. 


Rev. dear Sir: 


1. It was not I, but the Congregation of 
Rites, that made the law of the exclusive use 
of Latin in Mass and Vespers, chanted. 
Therefore I cannot change it. No Gloria or 
Credo at Mass of Requiem.') 

2. When the Bishop has power to dele- 
gate a priest to consecrate chalices, the chalice 
is rightly enough regarded consecrated by a 
Bishop. I gave this power to Father Ferned- 
ing in former years. 


1) It is true that the Bishop could not change the 
law of the Congregation of Rites; but he could have 
easily obtained an exemption for those Germans who 
had emigrated from a diocese where there never had 
been Latin in use to this day. The Latin High Mass © 
was surely a hardship for those German settlers of d 
Fulda, Ohio. Luther’s German songs promoted the 
Reformation most powerfully and for this reason the - 
German Bishops need the German in the liturgy to : 
counteract Protestant influences to this day. | 


— 
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Pe: This is also a decree of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites. But in Fox Settlement one color 
may do for all but black. 


4. Also a decree of the Congregation of 
Rites. Now this very day we began at 10:30, 
had a long Kyrie, Sanctus and Agnus Dei and 
sermon and the prayer for the authorities and 
Angelus, and were through at 12:15.) 

5. A priest of this diocese is not bound 
to apply the Mass for his people on any day 
on which they are not bound to hear it. 


6. I do not see what security there can 
be in any but a seminary, or cathedral, or 
convent of monks, or a Collegiate Church for 
saying Foundation Masses. I would not trust 
church wardens or committees to have such 
Masses said, e.g., when a priest dies or goes 
away.°) 

7. In every regularly established station, 
there can and ought to be a grate for Con- 
fession. It is so easily constructed. At least 
have a table and chair for entire separation 
of priest and penitent. 

8. Have no outdoor processions where 
irreverent people keep on their hats. And in 
no procession allow church wardens or others 
to knock hats off.*) 


2) But the people of Cincinnati had no cattle to 
feed and had not to travel neck-breaking roads. 

3) The decision of the Bishop is correct; but in 
Europe it was customary to found Masses in parishes. 

4) Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, had his hat 
knocked off in Europe when looking on at a proces- 
sion. He nurtured an implacable hatred against the 
Catholics throughout his life. 


9. Grant no one ecclesiastical sepulture 
who refused the sacraments on his deathbed, 
who was an unconverted Free Mason or Odd 
Fellow, who died drunk or of delirinm 
tremens, or in a fight not for self-defense; a 
suicide, whom you can prudently consider to 
have been unsound when he committed the 
act, you can bury, if previously he had been a 
communicant. 

10. You can absolve a woman or a man 
illicitly married, where signs of true contri- 
tion and repentance are given. The Catholic 
party must have the children baptized and 
educated, if possible, in the true Faith in spite 
of the husband’s opposition. If the husband 
is Catholic, there is no excuse for him if he 
does not (comply with the Church’s law). 

11. You can have those two days. 

I believe I have now answered all your 
questions. Absolve a Catholic woman in a 
mixed marriage case, when she repents and 
does what she can morally to correct her fault. 


Yours truly, 


J. B. PURCELL 
Archbishop of Cincinnati®) 


Bishop Hartley prefaces these letters with the 
remark: ‘Father Klueber was a splendid type of 
the zealous and faithful priest who labors day 
and night in looking after the spiritual wants of 
the scattered flock entrusted to his care.” 

5) These two letters were published by Bishop Hart- 


ley in his work: The Diocese of Columbus: History of 
Fifty Years: 1868-1918, 64-68. 
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Reviews 
Weiser, Francis X., S.J., Religious Customs in the 
‘ Family. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, 1956. 96 pages. 25 cents. 

HIS RECENT ADDITION to the list of family and 
liturgical publications of the Collegeville Press is a 
compact, inexpensive treasure chest of information. 
The author, who has made a long study of the folk 
customs in Christian tradition, presents a synthesis of 
his labors in this booklet. Happily there are many 
among our young Catholic married couples who are 
really looking for just such a book. These young 
people grew up in an atmosphere of materialism and 
secularism. Often their home environment was quite 

the opposite of being Christ-centered. 

Due to the educational advantages they have received, 
and because of the activities of liturgy-minded clergy 
and laity who have labored unceasingly to awaken an 
interest in the precious heritage of our Christian faith, 
the present generation of young Catholic parents is 
anxious to preserve and pass on to their children the 
Christian concept of those seasonal customs which are 
part of our popular celebration in the United States. 
There is no attempt made in the booklet to introduce 
unfamiliar customs and traditions, but rather to present 
the true origin of our seasonal customs which are uni- 
versally known and practiced, but whose religious sig- 
nificance is unfamiliar to most people. 

Once understood, the practice of these religious cus- 
toms is bound to deepen the religious life of all mem- 
bers of the family, and to exert a powerful influence for 
good in the daily lives of the children. The author 
suggests a very pertinent point when he indicates that 
parents, rather than teachers, should be the primary 
source of training in religious customs. Nevertheless, 
teachers have a very important supplementary role; they 
will find Father Weiser’s booklet a great aid in form- 
ing the hearts of children into a pattern of solid 
spirituality. 

The section on the observance of the Sacred Triduum 
and the explanation of the religious symbolism of 
Easter clothes, the pastry lamb and Easter eggs will 
prove very helpful in preparing the family to participate 
fruitfully in the restored liturgy of Holy Week. 


SisTER DoLorira Marie, C.S.J. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Wiesinger, Alois, 0.C.S.0., Occult Phenomena in the 
Light of Theology. Transl. by Brian Bat- 
tershaw. Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 
1957. 294 pages. $5.00. 
_ The author himself identifies the purpose of this 
rather thorough piece as an inquiry. He has ex- 
amined in detail great amounts of data concerning the 
occult as presented in scientific literature. To this data 
he has carefully applied those principles of theology 
which bear on these strange phenomena. The in- 
tensely interesting book which results is a new ad- 
venture, so to speak, in reading, especially for Cath- 
olics. There are powers of the human soul, states Dr. 
Wiesinger, which have not yet been sufficiently recog- 
nized nor explored. eet 
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The devil, according to the author of Occult Phe- 
nomena, is too often credited with things that are merely 
manifestations of the as yet unrecognized natural pow- 
ers of the soul. In an unhurried and convincing way 
Dr. Wiesinger examines telepathy, dreams, hysteria, 
second sight, clairvoyance, magic, crystal-gazing, ghosts, 
hypnosis, yoga and a variety of topics in the light of 
Catholic theology. 

Catholics, he says, ought to know the truth in such 
matters, not shy away from duly authorized investigations 
of these things. For the Church enjoins us to treat 
everything as natural until the contrary is proved, a 
rule that the Church applies with particular strictness 
when alleged miracles are cited, even in a canoniza- 
tion process. 

An interesting theory in explanation of the sources 
and character of these deep powers of the soul forms a 
thread of unity throughout the entire absorbing book. 


REV. JOHN JoLiN, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


The New Ritual. Liturgy and Social Order. Proceed- 
ings of the Sixteenth National Liturgical 
Week, Worcester, Mass., August 22-25, 
1955. The Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, 
Missouri. Pp. 212. $2.00. 

The proceedings of any gathering make uneven read- 
ing. The enthusiasm of the delegates and the re- 
sponse of the speakers to the spirit of the gather- 
ing are lost in the written record. The present volume 
is more than usually disjointed because two completely 
separate topics were treated at the Sixteenth National 
Liturgical Week: the New Ritual and the relationship 
of the liturgy, especially the Mass, to the social order. 

The New Ritual at the time of the Conference was 
riding on the crest of a wave of interest. 


All the_ 


faithful with any concern for the liturgy were feeling — 


the joy of discovery and fulfillment. Today after almost 
two years the discussions seem a bit dated. The reader 
may be pardoned, in the opinion of this reviewer, if he 
pages through the first section of this book quickly. 

The second section, liturgy and the social order, is 
much more pertinent to today, and much harder reading. 
It is, furthermore, more rewarding. ; 

The Program Committee of the Sixteenth Liturgical 
Week selected their topic, the relationship between the 
Liturgy and the social order, and then invited some 
of the leaders in both of these fields to discuss the 
topic. In the actual Conference the private discussions, 


the indirect communication of ideas, the discussion from — 


the floor, served to overcome the great hazard that must 
endanger every attempt of this kind, namely, that the 
leaders in one field might not know too much about 
the other field. This is what makes the reading hard. 


All the materials of the great synthesis of the social — 


order and the liturgy are in this book; but these ele- 
ments are, as it were, in suspension. The reader must 
make the connection, to a large extent, himself. 


Each of the papers included in this book are worth 


careful reading; however, many may find the two out- 
standing contributions to be that of the Most Reverend 
Vincent S. Waters, DD. Bishop of Raleigh, N. C., 


A as 
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on “The Mass and Interracial Justice;” and that of the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, Pastor of Sacred 
Heart Church, Hubbard Woods, Ill., on ‘The Mass as 
the Source and Center of the Lay Apostolate.” The 
deep insight into the two dogmas on the Mystical Body 
and the Sacrifice of the Mass of these two men along 
with their familiarity with the immediate social problems 
they discuss, combine to produce memorable papers. 
It would be worth-while possessing this volume just to 
have at hand these two papers. 

Ever so often an event happens in the life of the 
Church that is destined to produce profound and lasting 
effects. Very often this event is obscure and little 
noted at the time. It would seem that the Sixteenth 
National Liturgical Week was one of these history-mak- 
ing events. As Fr. Alexander Sigur said during the 
Conference, “we must not miss the historic fact that 
here in Worcester, for the first time in United States 
history, the social action leaders are meeting together 
with the liturgical leaders, to think out and to study 
cognate problems.’ For this reason this book is out- 
standing, beyond its value for the rich material it 


Be A10s. REV. CONLETH OVERMAN, C.P. 


Washington, Mo. 


Psychology of Industrial Behavior. By Henry Clay 
Smith. New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. XV-+477. $6.00. 

In the light of his earlier publications, it seems 
that H. C. Smith’s original interests were in the field 
of educational psychology. His present book can be 
used not only for a course in industrial psychology, 


as the title suggests, but also in courses which combine _ 


industrial and business psychology. It is well organized. 
Each of its five parts (Work Motivation; The Man and 
his Job; Human Relations; Psychological Methods; 
Conclusions) is prefaced by a brief statement of purpose. 
Each of the seventeen chapters closes with a concise 
“summary.” The 18th and final chapter (Part V) sum- 
marizes the whole book, restates the problems discussed, 
and proposes solutions. 

According to his definition of psychology (p. 3), 
one should think that the author—like many industrial 
psychologists of the past—leans in the direction of the 
behaviorist school. However, this reviewer did not 
find the book pointedly behavioristic. Smith believes, 
it is true, in “human engineering;” yet he is not satts- 

' fied with fitting men to industry, but sees the need for 
designing jobs to fit human needs. Smith seems to 
believe that this can be done by “‘creating machines 
that men can run with more satisfaction and efficiency.” 
(p. 183) The more fundamental question whether 
modern industrial civilization is able to meet the rational 
and emotional needs of man is left unanswered. So is 
the question of leisure and recreation which, because of 
progressive automation and reduction of working time, 
assumes ever greater importance. So is the question 
of the effect which the “aging” of our population, and 
thus of our manpower supply, is likely to have on 
human relations in industry. oe 

Otherwise, this book reflects an attitude that is more 
broadly psychological and sociological than technical. 


It is gratifying to note that the author lays less stress 
on selection, testing, job analysis, and the experimental 
and psychometric approach generally. The sociologist 
in particular will appreciate the fact that Smith empha- 
sizes dynamic, that is to say, motivational considerations, 
the study of groups (esp. small groups), group cohe- 
Siveness, group standards, etc. This reviewer liked 
particularly what Smith has to say about anxiety (a 
concept which is at the basis of most current psycho- 
therapeutic formulations), team work, monetary incen- 
tives, decentralization and job security. In this con- 
nection it would have been interesting to hear from the 
author something about those relatively recent experi- 
ments with circular (instead of linear) grouping of 
machines, equipment and workers—the team working 
“around” the job. In an obvious effort to stay away 
from mere psycho-technology, Smith neglects somewhat 
the phenomena of monotony and fatigue (which latter 
is unjustifiably identified with tiredness). Unfortu- 
nately, he follows in the footsteps of those who identify 
labor-management cooperation with wn/on-management 
cooperation. He has himself shown (cf. pp. 200f and 
276f) that there are spheres in industry, especially in 
the work-plant or shop, which have little if anything 
to do with economic issues, but are the concern of the 
working forces as such (intra-plant social relations!), 
not as market or bargaining party. The question of 
co-management should be discussed on the basis of 
this fact. 

This book will prove very helpful in the prepara- 
tion of courses in industrial sociology. 


Dr. FRANZ H. MUELLER 
St. Paul, Minn. 


McKenzie, John L., 8.J., The Two-Edged Sword. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1956. 317 pages. 
$4.50. 

The ordinary reader was kept in focus by the 
author in preparing The Two-Edged Sword. He 
says: “The question in the minds of most people is 
not what the Old Testament means, but whether it 
means anything. If I try to sum up The Two-Edged 
Sword briefly, I have to say it is my answer to that 
question.” 

The Bible is not only one of the oldest and most 
widely read books, but the most variously interpreted. 
St. Peter’s comments, written about thirty-five years 
after the Ascension, still hold true concerning both 
St. Paul’s letters and the Old Testament: “(in them) 
are certain things hard to be understood, with which 
the unlearned-and unstable wrest, as they do also the 
other Scriptures, to their own destruction.” (2 Peter 
3,16 

ce Two-Edged Sword has the subtitle, “An Inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament,” and as such, will be 
an aid to thousands of both the unlearned and learned 
in escaping St. Peter’s threat of spiritual destruction 
from misinterpretation of the Scriptures. 

Fr. McKenzie is brilliantly learned. Moreover, more 
than twenty years of study, teaching and research went 
into this preparation for writing on the Scriptures. He 
says: : 
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“Our task of interpreting the Bible is nev er done; 
the complications of modern civilization impose 
on us the duty of making the Bible speak clearly 
and definitely in the language of our times. If it 
is the voice of God, it must be heard.” 


An accomplishment (all too rare, some will say, 
among Scripture scholars) enhances Fr. McKenzies 
work: its vigorous, readable, pleasantly lively style. 
His book is not merely a collection of information with 
an occasional verbal brouhaha echoic of ancient scholarly 
jousts. 

Even in the complex investigation necessary to de- 
termine the thought of the sacred writers, Fr. McKenzie’s 
style remains clear and eminently articulate. The author 
worked over the material many times (he says at least 
eight) deploying explanations and arguments to make 
an attack on some difficult problem successful. 

In the order and integration of his biblical knowledge 
for the reader, Fr. McKenzie had the advantage of 
teaching the subject for years; so he knows what ques- 
tions pop into the reader’s mind, and he answers them. 

Does The Two-Edged Sword incorporate the latest 
findings, such as the Dead Sea Scrolls? Author Mc- 
Kenzie says: 


“It is no exaggeration to say that there has been, 
within the past fifty years, a revolution in the 
study of the Old Testament. This revolution is 
a consequence of the discovery and interpreta- 
tion of the languages, history, art and literature 
of the civilization of the ancient Near East, in 
which the Old Testament was lived and written. 
It has been my intention to present not the ‘new 
learning’ itself, on which excellent books have 
been written, but the religious beliefs of the Old 
Testament as they have been illuminated by the 
new learning. With a popular audience in view, 
it seemed best to omit technical arguments and to 
pass over erudite controversies.” 


Critics have hailed this fine book as the best exegesis 
of the Bible to be written in modern times. 


Rev. JoHN Join, S.J., PxH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


O’Connor, Daniel A., C.S.V., Catholic Social Doctrine. 
the Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1956. 
Pp. XII+204. $3.00. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading. 
This is a discussion of selected social principles 
and problems, not a presentation of Catholic social 
teaching in its entirety. Neither can it be said (as the 
sub-title on the dust jacket does) that it presents the 
Church’s teaching on the principles of sociology. So- 
ciology is an empirical science; the Church has never 
claimed any authority in the field of social and eco- 
nomic analysis (cf. pp. 83f); nor should we expect to 
find in the encyclicals “a mass of sociological data.” 
Although the book goes under the authorship of 
Fr. O'Connor, four of its nine chapters are, as stated 
in the preface, largely translations of the French ver- 
sion of a book by a scholarly Flemish Dominican, Con- 


stantius van Gestel, Inleiding tot de social Leer der 
Kerk (Antwerpen, 1949). This reviewer had the good 
fortune of meeting Father van Gestel, professor at the 
Catholic University of Louvain, when the latter was 
writing his important work, Het religiews-soctalisme 
(Leuven, 1932). 

Frankly, I think Father O’Connor would have done 
us a greater favor if he would have gvien us an out- 
right and complete translation of van Gestel’s more 
recent La doctrine social de l’Eglise (Liége, 1952). To 
this Fr. O'Connor could have added, in an appendix, 
his own valuable contributions, contained in chapters 
2 and 6-9 of the present book, dealing with the magis- 
terial authority of the Church and the teachings of our 
present Holy Father. As it is now, the book is neither 
a well-rounded text, nor a complete translation; neither 
Father van Gestel’s nor Father O’Connor’s book; neither 
a book on the nature and causes of modern social 
problems (which it claims to be), nor an even approxi- 
mately complete account of the essentials of Catholic 
social teaching. 

The book contains a rather lengthy, though inter- 
esting, biography of Pope Pius XII, with details that 
have little if anything to do with Catholic social doc- 
trine. In chapter seven (38 pages) the present Pon- 
tiff’s work for international peace is dealt with. One 
may ask whether this is not more a matter of political 
ethics than of social doctrine. The title of chapter 
eight is “Pope Pius XII and the Individual.” The 
Holy Father himself, in most of the quoted passages, 
speaks of the human person, personal rights, the dig- 
nity of the person. Maritain, I believe, has shown 
rather convincingly that it is more appropriate to speak 
of “person” rather than “‘individual.’” Some of Father 
O’Connor’s statements call for qualification. I think 
he is too optimistic in his assumption that “it is gener- 
ally admitted today’ that ‘“‘social justice’ and “legal 
justice” are synonymous. (p. 76) The compensation 
which, in the Middle Ages, lenders of consumptive 
loans were en-“titled’”” to charge, was hardly thought 
of by the Church as interest proper. (cf. p. 76) It 
appears a bit risky to say (p. 77) that in Casti Connubii 
and in Quadragesimo Anno ‘the’ family wage is ex- 
pressly demanded. The encyclicals do not use this 
term. We cannot expect the average reader to know 
what is meant by it if even the “experts” do not agree 
on the moral foundations and economic implications 
of what is called a “family wage.” Writing the Utopia 
does not make St. Thomas More a “utopian” like 
Fourier, Owen, or Cabet (p. 7). Can one say that 
philosophy and social ethics teach us “the structure of 
the social body or what might be called social physi- 
ology?” (p. 6) Catholics, I believe, have little reason 
to speak of Arnold Toynbee as a ‘‘great historian” who 
makes “admirable statements’ about moral progress. (p. 
16) Readers of the S/R will be interested in knowing 
that Fr. O’Connor distinguishes between the Washing- 
ton, D. C., the St. Louis, Mo., and Toronto schools 
of social thought. (p. 43) By the St. Louis-school 
he has probably in mind the late Dr. F. P. Kenkel and 
those who follow his line of social thought. = 


Dr. FRANZ H. MUELLER © 
St. Paul, Minn. z 
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To Their Eminences and Their Excellencies of the American Hierarchy; 
to the Right Reverend, Very Reverend and Reverend Clergy; 
to the Officers and Members of the Catholic Central Union of America: 


GREETINGS: 


N HIS STIRRING MESSAGE of last Christmas and in his 
I more recent Easter address, Pope Pius XII referred 
to what he calls the “contradiction” of our times. This 
contradiction issues forth, on the one hand, from the 
confident expectation of the second technical revolution 
to bring into existence by human powet and ingenuity 
alone a world free from uncertainty and all suffering; 
on the other hand, there is the bitter realization of the 
grief and ruin pressing down on mankind which has 
not been successful in founding ‘“‘even a mere modest 
beginning of harmony and lasting peace.” 

_ The ultimate effect of this contradiction could well 

a general sense of frustration. _The Christian, how- 
et, whose hope for a better world and a peaceful order 
oes not rest upon technology alone, may never become 
the victim of frustration. Nor will he, if he lives by 
the unchanging teachings of the Gospel and is guided 


Supreme Shepherd of Christendom. The Holy 
ther calls for a Christian realism, which avoids “a 


mism’ on the other. ' 


The essential duties of the Christian in the present 


these days of uncertainty by the inspired counsel, of 


tematic pessimism” on the one hand, and “a gratuitous 


world of contradiction will constitute the theme of the 
One-Hundred-Second Annual Convention of the Catholic 
Central Union (Verein) of America, which will as- 
semble in Allentown, Pennsylvania, August 24-28, 1957. 
Matching this theme will be our Convention motto taken 
from the 1956 Christmas Message of Pope Pius XII: 
“Neither a systematic pessimism, nor a gratuitous op- 
timism.” 

May we, on behalf of our venerable Catholic organi- 
zation, extend to you a cordial invitation to our One- 
Hundred-Second Convention. It is our ardent wish 
that every one of our seven hundred affiliated societies 
be represented by at least one delegate. We humbly 
ask that all, especially the esteemed members of the 
Hierarchy and the clergy, accord our Convention a 
special remembrance in their prayers. May the Lord 
bless our deliberations and render them fruitful. 


“Praised be Jesus, Mary and Joseph!” 55 ER, 


Avpert A. DoBE 
General Secretary 


FRANK C. GITTINGER 
President 


May 10;).1957- .ugrwandthcweabel amuiowt ave 
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Convention Ca lendar 


NE-HUNDRED-SECOND CONVENTION of the Catholic 

Central Union of America and the Forty-First Con- 
vention of the National Catholic Women’s Union: 
Allentown, Pa., August 24-28. Convention Headquar- 
ters: Americus Hotel. 

Connecticut Branches of the CCUA, the NCWU 
and the Connecticut Youth Section: Wallingford, June 
7-9. 

Catholic State League of Texas, including the Men's 
Section, Women’s Section, the Youth Section and the 
Catholic Insurance Union: Hallettsville, July 23-25. 

Catholic Union of Illinois and the Illinois Branch 
of the NCWU; Chicago, Sept. 27-29. 

Catholic Union of Missouri and the Missouri Branch 
of the NCWU: Fredericktown, September 28-30. 


Central Bureau Assistance Committee 


" a REPORTS from the State Branches are still 
not complete, first indications are that a number 
of States are actively undertaking this much needed as- 
sistance program. Mr. R. F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, 
N. Y., is national chairman of the Committee. 


Missouri’s Frank Weber has indicated that approxi- 
mately.half of Missouri’s quota is in. As reported else- 
where in SJR, the Catholic Union of Kansas has con- 
tributed to the Assistance Committee. 


Without the funds gathered by the Assistance Com- 
mittee, the Central Bureau would scarcely be able to 
maintain its present program, much less expand it. 


C.B. Director Attends Important 
Meetings 


O* WEDNESDAY of First Passion Week, April 10, 
Father Suren attended a resettlement meeting in 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. Only key dio- 
cesan directors of the Catholic resettlement program 
were invited to this meeting which was devoted to a 
consideration of future policies on the part of Cath- 
olics toward emergency immigration legislation. 

From New York Father Suren went directly to Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, for two days of fact-finding meetings 
on credit unions. These meetings were sponsored by 
the Credit Union National Association (CUNA). The 
Central Bureau was one of two Catholic institutions 
represented, the other being the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. 


C.B. Director Hospitalized 


R™ VICTOR T. SUREN, director of the Central Bureau, 

- was confined to a hospital for a few days shortly 
after Easter. Father Suren’s physician prescribed the 
hospitalization after finding that the director was suffer- 
ing from fatigue induced by overwork. 


District and Branch Activities 


Arka nsas—Northwest District 


PPROXIMATELY TWO HUNDRED men, women and 
Aen convened for the spring quarterly meet- 
ing of the Northwest District of the Catholic Union of 
Arkansas on Sunday afternoon, March 31, in Subiaco. 

Leo Wiederkehr, president of the District, presided 
at a joint session of the three groups which held a 
most interesting discussion on vocations, conducted by a 
panel of young religious and aspirants to the religious 
life from St. Scholastica’s Convent in Ft. Smith. A 
second feature of the joint session was the awarding 
of prizes to winners of a poster contest sponsored jointly 
by the Catholic Union and the Arkansas Branch of the 
NCWU. The contest attracted fifty-two entries. The 
contestants were grouped according to grades from fifth 
grade up to and including the senior classes in high 
school. Of the seven awards made, six went to students 
from Subiaco, while one award was given to a student 
from St. Boniface School in Ft. Smith. 


At the conclusion of the program, the three groups 
separated for individual business sessions. The enthu- 
siasm engendered at the joint session carried over into 
the business meetings. At the present time members 
of the Catholic Union are seriously considering inviting 
the Catholic Central Union and the National Catholic 
Women’s Union to Arkansas for their national con- 
ventions. The Northwest District is the most active 
section of the Catholic Union. At the present time it 
is flourishing under the enlighted and energetic lead- 
ership of its president, Mr. Weiderkehr. 


California 


The German Catholic Federation of California held’ 
its second quarterly meeting in the school hall of St. 
Elizabeth Church in Oakland on Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 27. Host to the meeting was the St. Francis Bene- 
volent Society of Oakland. 


The Federation utilizes its quarterly meetings pri- 
marily to coordinate its efforts through reports from 
affiliated societies. Accordingly, reports were submitted 
by the following: SS. Peter and Paul Benevolent So- 
ciety of San Francisco, St. Joseph Benevolent Society 
of San Francisco, St. Boniface Benevolent Society of San_ 
Jose, St. Francis Benevolent Society of Oakland, St. 
Anthony Society of Sacramento and the Kolping’ Society 
of San Francisco. 


The German Catholic Federation of California, State 
Branch of the Catholic Central Union, is seriously con- 
sidering inviting the national organization to California 
for its convention in 1959. Mr. Edward Kirchen, mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the C.U. and a past 
president of the California Federation, proposed to the 
meeting that the invitation to the Central Verein be 
placed for the present in the hands of the Branch’s 
spiritual director, Father Luke, who, it is understood, 
will call upon the Federation’s Episcopal Spiritual Pro- 
tector, Archbishop Mitty of San Francisco. Father Luk 
will seek the approval of His Excellency before t 
State Branch tenders its invitation officially to the CU 
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In the course of the meeting, Father Luke spoke on 
the much needed Kolping House in Sacramento. The 
delegates were assured that Bishop Joseph T. McGucken 
is in favor of having a Kolping House in Sacramento. 
The principle concern in regard to this project at the 
present time is over funds needed for the erection of 
a building. 

Mr. August Petry made an appeal for Sustaining 
Members. He explained that individuals may become 
members of the Central Verein upon the payment of the 
annual dues of $5.00 even though they do not belong 
to an affiliated society. Mr. Petry also took the occa- 
sion to urge members of the Federation to subscribe to 
the Wanderer, Catholic weekly of St. Paul which is 
edited by Mr. Joseph Matt. 

The meeting voted in favor of a donation of $15.00 
to the Central Bureau in response to the Christmas 
appeal letter which was received from the Bureau's 
director. 

A letter from Mr. Louis Schoenstein, for many years 
secretary of the Federation, explained the present plight 
of St. Anthony's Society in Los Angeles. He dis- 
closed that this society would no longer function as a 
beneficial organization. At present it has only thirty- 
one members. The meeting voted in favor of affiliat- 
ing the society as a social organization of the Federation. 


Texas State League 


Sacred Heart Parish at Hallettsville was host to the 
spring District meeting of the Catholic State League 
of Texas May 5. Father Alois J. Morkovsky, V.F., 
pastor, had extended an invitation to all members and 
interested persons to attend the event. 


The first general session was held at 12 noon, and 


followed at 1:30 p.m. by the blessing of the new St. 
Joseph’s Society banner in the Sacred Heart Church. A 
large number of delegates and representatives of their 
societies reported on the Catholic State League rural 
life program, and on work the League affiliates have 
accomplished in individual parishes. 

The meet also commemorated the golden jubilee of 
St. Joseph’s Society in Sacred Heart Parish, and the 
diamond jubilee of the parish. Following the sessions, 
the St. Joseph’s Society and Christian Mothers Society 
of Hallettsville entertained the guests with a social, a 
games party and a lunch, beginning at 7:30 p.m. 


St. Charles, Mo. 


The semiannual meeting of the St. Charles Dean- 
ery District League, Catholic Union of Mo., was 
held Sunday, May 5, at St. Theodore’s School, Flint 
Hill. Chairing the 2:30 p.m. meeting was Cyril Echele, 
president of the District League. 

Seven parishes had delegates present for the meet. 
The clergy was represented by three priests: Father Wil- 
liam Pezold, Father Gerhard Schmidt and Father Victor 
T. Suren. Mr. Herman Kohnen, president of the Cath- 


 olic Union of Missouri, and Mr. Edwin Debrecht, of 


the Central Bureau staff, were among the honored 
guests. , 


Father Gerhard Schmidt, pastor of St. Theodore, ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to the men. He urged every- 
one present to study the problem of auxiliary services 
for Catholic school children, in particular, bus transpor- 
tation, which is denied them. 

Father William Pezold, spiritual director of the 
League, called attention to the need for more Christ- 
like men in the world. He urged the men to study 
great living Catholics and the Saints as their guides for 
a Christlike way of life. 

Concluding the array of priestly speakers was Father 
Victor Suren, director of the Central Bureau. Fr. Suren 
outlined the program of the Central Union’s Bureau. 
He urged the men to undertake this program and thus 
advance the cause of the Church as well as strengthen 
the League. Fr. Suren also addressed the combined 
meeting of the men’s District League and the women’s 
division on the First International Liturgical Conference, 
held in Assisi, Italy, 1956. 

Herman J. Kohnen, president of the Catholic Union 
of Mo., spoke about its work on behalf of the Church. 
He advised the men that Father Edward A. Bruemmer, 
pastor of SS. Peter and Paul Parish, St. Louis, is the 
new Spiritual Moderator of the Union. Edwin De- 
brecht, office manager of the Central Bureau, con- 
cluded the speakers’ program with an outline of the 
Bureau's needs for its mission program. 

At the business meeting, President Cyril Echle and 
Mr. Omar Dames were selected as delegates to the 
Catholic Union of Missouri’s convention, September 
28-30. The third Sunday in September was designated 
as “Catholic Day,’ sponsored annually by the District 
League. j 


Catholic Union of Kansas 
Inter-Parochial Meet 


()* MAY 5 THE ST. ROSE LEGION, Wellington, Kansas, 
was host to an inter-parochial meeting of the Cath- 
olic Union of Kansas. Father Reinhard Eck, pastor of 
St. Rose parish and spiritual director of the Union, 
welcomed the large number of delegates. 

Highlighting the evening’s program was an informa- 
tive lecture on the “Christian aspects of the Probate 
Code.’ The Honorable Charles Watson, probate judge 
of Sumner County, Kansas, delivered the discourse. 
Judge Watson is a member of St. Anthony's parish, 
Wellington. 

The evening's business meeting saw the disbursal of 
$500.00 to Villa Maria, diocesan home for the aged, 
and $180.00 to the Central Bureau Assistance Commit- 
tee. The Catholic Union of Kansas was able to make 
these sizable contributions as a result of the funds raised 
at its Charity Social held at Andale, March 19, 1957. 

Plans were made to hold the next inter-parochial 
meeting at St. Mark’s parish, Colwich, in September 
and the annual convention in October, at Andale where 


Msgr. Joseph A. Klug is the spiritual director. 
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Theodore Roosevelt and. Catholics 


by 
Rev. Frederick J. Zwierlein 


Doctor in Moral and Historical Sciences 


| (University of Louvain) 


A documentary study of the extensive relations maintained by Theodore 
Roosevelt, a member of the Dutch Reformed Church, with Catholics through- 
out his public life. Of particular interest today when the “principle of 
separation of Church and State” is such a lively issue. 


$6.00 


Order from 


REV. VICTOR T. SUREN 


3835 WESTMINSTER PL. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


MR. AUGUST SPRINGOB, Wisconsin. Lit- 
erature on credit unions: documents, treatises, 
records, etc., relating to the Central Verein and its 
mission. — RT. REV. MSGR. GERHARD 
FITTKAU, New York. Die Kirche Das Zeichen 
Gottes Unter Den Volkern... Der 77 Deutsche Katho- 
likentag vom 29 August bis 2. September 1956 in 
Koln. Paterborn, 1957. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to the Central Bureau 

Previously reported, $1,648.55; Wm. S. Houck, Ohio, 
$10.00; Dr. B, N. Lies, Kan., $20.00; Clem J. Siemers, 
Ill., $2.50; Wilfred B. Micheel, Mo., $3.50; Daughters 
of Mary St. Joan of Ark, Mo., $1.00; Jno. Suellentrop, 
Kan., $10.00; Total to and including April 23, 1957, 
$1,695.55. 

Chaplains’ Aid 

Previously reported: $274.55; Michael Bubick, N. J., 
$14.00; St. Louis & County District League, Mo., 
$10.10; CWU, New York, Inc., $75.00; Total to and 
including April 23, 1957, $373.65, 


$6,736.50. 


Catholic Missions 

Previously reported: $8,880.48; Ernest Winkelmann, 
Mo., $15.00; Mr. and Mrs. Timmermann, Montana, 
$5.00; N. N. Mission Fund, $40.00; Dolores Clever, 
Mo., $5.00; Vera Green, Iowa, $5.00; Catholic Central 
Society of New Jersey, $15.00; Rosario Herrera, Mo., 
$1.00; Lydia Freymuth, Mo., $3.00; St. Boniface So-- 
ciety, Conn., $20..00; Osnabrueck Trust Fund, $16.87; 
Meissen Trust Fund, $16.87; M & T Mission Fund, 
$20.00; N. N. Mission Fund, $17.50; Mrs. M. Wendel, 
N. Y., $5.00; Mrs. EH. Seibert, Ill., $5.00; CWU, of 
N. Y., Inc., $70.00; Total to and including April 28, 
1957, $9,140.72. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 
Previously reported: $14,634.38; United Fund, 
$1,725.00; Interest, $31.50; From Children Attending, 


$615.00; Donations, $53.73; Total to and including April 
23, 1957, $17,059.61. 3 


Foundation Fund ; 
Previously reported: $850.00; St. Lawrence Ben. So- 


ciety, Milwaukee, Wis., Life Membership, $100.00; To- 
tal to and including April 23, 1957, $950.00. ‘ 


Christmas Appeal 
Previously reported: $4,033.06; St. John’s Society, 
Minn., $10.00; German Catholic Federation of Cal., 
$15.00; St. Ann’s Benevolent Society, Minn., $2.00; Mrs. 
A. Burkemper, Mo., $1.00; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $10.00; 
Mrs. F. Hoormann, Mo., $1.00; Total to and including 
April 28, 1957, $4,072.06. —— 


Refugee Relief 


Previously reported: $6,136.50; John S. Suellentrop, 
$15.00; St. Michael’s League, Catholic Women Schrews- 
burg, Mo., $50.00; Robert Baskowitz, $25.00; N, ve 
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St. Louis, Mo., $500.00; Helen Zuern, $5.00; N 


Mo., $5.00; Total to and including April 23, 1957 
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